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The Editors Say. . 


We bring you an issue without 
the word “Democracy” appearing 
in any major headline. Yet you 
will find a number of sidelights on 
the safeguarding of democracy 
from perils and enemies. Our very 
first article, “Totalitarian Ter- 
mites,” is one of the most penetrat-' 
ing, we have yet seen on certain 
dangers to the state and to indi- 
vidual liberties. Be sure to read 
“Totalitarian Termites.” And for 
more on the same general theme, 
turn to E, W. Butterfield’s warping 
on the educational implications of 
the aid young people are, rec@iving 
from NYA. (See “Student Aid in’ 
our High Schools” on page) 89.) 

Another of our Advisory Editors, 
Willis A. Sutton, takes a fling at 
so apparently harmless a thing as! 
clocks. Allowing for,alittle pleas-, 
ant exaggeration, you still may 
agree that here is) matter to be 
taken seriously. 

We welcome the return of Ran- 
dall Penhale’s “Educational Hori- 
zons” after an absence of several 
issues. v 

The awards in our Short Story 
Contest and the story that won first 
prize are printed on pages 85 to 87. 

v 

If you are a teacher—are you 
a Leader or a Driver? Test your- 
self by the little chart provided by 
Everett V. Perkins in his “All in 
the Day’s Work” this time. There’ 
magic in it. 

Ww 

Our correspondent, the Youn 
Superintendent has asked us t 
thank his experienced colleague 
who replied in our Februa 
Journal to his query about !th 
selecting of textbooks. Still othe 
replies are printed this mofith an 
we believe many superintendents, 
young and old,’ will profit from the 
two-issue symposium. 

The many appreciative letters 
drifting in to us from readers aré 
not only an encouragement, ‘they 
serve as lighthouses to help us 


_.Steer our course. We thank you, 
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EDITORIALS: 


Lessons 


Tenure As A Racket 


If tenure laws are to be retained upon statute books, 
they must be applied in good faith by school author- 
ities; and teachers themselves must demonstrate that 
they can uphold the highest professional standards 
despite the sense of security which such laws have 
given them. 


On the latter point Edwin Waggener writes thought- 
fully in this issue. He draws attention to the dangers 
inherent in security—the dangers of relaxed effort, 
of treating educational opportunity as a mere job 
and thus breeding disrespect for the profession. 

Instances have occurred of late in which school 
boards, fearing a political upheaval which would 
sweep them out of office, have hastened to vote tenure 
to newly appointed superintendents, principals or 
other members of the staff without waiting for the 
three-year or longer interval prescribed by law for 
establishing proof of a school employee's character 
and ability. 

By studying the laws under which these tenure 
votes have been taken, states’ attorneys may discover 
that the letter as well as the spirit of such laws has 
been violated. Tenure was provided as a means of 
preventing unscrupulous politicians from ousting 
good teachers without valid cause. It must not be- 
come a tool in the hands of politicians to make the 
schools their racket. In one instance, a Republican 
board gave premature tenure to a high school prin- 
cipal, and the Democratic board which succeeded to 
office shortly afterward returned the favor by electing 
a new superintendent and placing him on tenure 
almost immediately. 

Laws should be amended if necessary to prevent 
such abuses of a device invented for totally different 
purposes. 

The public has a right to demand of its elected 
boards of education that they serve the educational 
interests of the children, not that they use their posi- 
tions to plant their friends and henchmen in life jobs. 

And the public, in the long run, will have its say 
and its way in this important matter. 


Trade Between States 


Tariffs were once an innocent-looking means of 
protecting domestic industry from foreign competi- 
tion. But later they turned out to be a cause of higher 
living costs, of international ill-will, of retaliation 
and even of wars, 

We have here in the United States—or we did have 
until recently—the world’s finest example of a free- 
trading area across state boundaries. States are for- 
bidden by the Federal Constitution to erect tariff 
walls against one another. But on the pretext of 
health, quarantine or the enforcement of sales taxes 
a vast number of regulations have arisen which have 
all the effects of tariff walls. Of course the same evils 
follow these restrictions that have occasioned so much 
trouble between nations. Some local industry is 
protected—but at the expense of local consumers who 
pay higher prices, while neighboring states build 
similar defences. 

Shall this trade war be allowed to grow in com- 
plexity and intensity, and in harmful consequences 
to all the people? 

Education of the American public to demand un- 
hampered interchange of goods and services among 
the states is obviously needed. Possibly before this 
can take place the Federal government will feel 
obliged to step in. 


Imagination 
Imagination is generally regarded as important 
enough so that teachers should try to cultivate it in 
their pupils. But why? Is it solely to open the child’s 


eyes to beauty—to develop a mental playground? 


No doubt there is value enough in such use of the 
imagination to justify attending to it nurture. 

But there is a greater and more practical value to 
imagination. This is in the ability it gives the 
possessor to put himself in the other person’s place 
and figure out what he would do and how he would 
feel. This might be called “sympathetic imagina- 
tion.” Every one needs this in all relationships of 
life. Employers and employees need it in their 


dealings with each other. School officers and teachers 
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need it in their relationships with one another and 
with young people. The salesman needs it in high 
degree—and every one must at times be able to sell 
either himself, his wares or his ideas to other people. 

At least half the ethical formula known as the 
Golden Rule is composed of imagination; the other 
half being the willingness to subordinate one’s own 
desires to making the other person happier. Cer- 
tainly the person without imagination cannot do as 
he would like to be done by, because he cannot 
visualize himself in the other’s place. 

Without straining the point too greatly, we might 
even conjecture that the acts of aggression occurring 
on the world stage in a supposedly civilized age could 
not have occurred if certain nations and their leaders 
had developed their imaginations as much as they 
have tried to twist and dwarf them. 


Latent Neighborliness 


An old fashioned snowstorm and blizzard which 
blanketed most of the northeastern states in mid- 
February and paralyzed traffic warmed the hearts 
of many people. Horses and sleighs were brought 
out of hiding and seemed to laugh at their modern 
rival, the motor car, as thousands of the latter stood 
at ridiculous angles along the highways, waiting to be 
shoveled out. 


City dwellers who normally rode to work in auto- 
mobiles were forced to walk or to crowd the trolleys 
if these were moving. 

The phenomenon universally remarked upon was 
the good natured friendliness of the crowds. Neighbors 
who usually greet one another with mere nods, if at 
all, fell to conversing. Young people on skis slipped 
over to eall on friends a block or two distant whom 
they had not seen for months. 


When there is no emergency to bring out this latent 
neighborliness, what becomes of it and why? 

The automobile must take a large measure of the 
blame. This vehicle of speed has, no doubt, pro- 
moted visits between relatives and friends in widely 
separated communities, often to the neglect of those 
next door or just across the street. Young mothers 
who, in an earlier day, would have wheeled their 
babies up aad down the sidewalks for the daily airing 
—meeting other mothers similarly occupied—nowa- 
days plunk their infants into closed cars and are off 
to distant places. 

Horse and buggy times are definitely past, of 
eourse, and most of us are glad to accept the conquest 
of mileage which the automobile has brought. But 
we may as well admit the fact that something of 
sociability departed from our lives when old Dobbin 
and his owner who greeted every leisurely passerby, 
known or unknown, with an affable “Good morning,” 
were shouldered off the roads. 
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Youth and “Mr. Smith” 


The trouble with a movie like “Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington” is that it leaves a distorted and exag- 
gerated impression of our nation’s politics. Crooked. 
ness does exist in the legislative halls of Washington, 
and many bills are passed because of unworthy and 
selfish motives. But there are many men of high 
purpose down there—men having the needful degree 
of intelligence to accompany their high principles 
and make them effective for the nation. 

Thousands of young citizens from the schools will 
visit Washington this spring, as thousands have done 
each year for a generation past. Should they become 
sophisticated before they start by seeing how “Mr, 
Smith” conducted an aimless filibuster from an empty 
head and a good heart—and how a sinful colleague 
broke down and confessed his wickedness? Or shall 
these boys and girls be allowed a little of the romance 
and glamor that still surround the nation’s capital 
when one is seeing it for the first time? 

Haven’t we enough good citizens holding aloof 
from politics because they believe it sordid, without 
our pointing out to young Americans that right and 
decency are doomed to failure in that important area 
of civic activity? 

If “Mr. Smith Goes to Washington” is seen, let it not 
be swallowed without chewing. 


Far from Communistic 


When Massachusetts State Commander Wilfred E. 
Jacobs of the Veterans of Foreign Wars charged that 
communistic clubs or equivalent groups masking 
under other names are operating in Girls Latin and 
other Boston high schools (as quoted in the daily 
press and in this magazine for February) he evoked 
a swift and convincing refutation from Headmaster 
Ernest G. Hapgood of the school specifically men- 
tioned. Mr. Hapgood’s vigorous denial follows: 


“The statement that communistic organizations and 
clubs are operated in this school is to the best of my 
knowledge and belief utterly without foundation. 
There are not now and never have been any such 
organizations operating in this school. In all our 
work we stand for demecracy and for Americanism 
of the first order. We deplore and discountenance 
‘isms’ of any sort other than Americanism. In our 
teaching of democracy we have steod four-square 
against all the forms of government commonly known 
as totalitarian. Not only are there no clubs organized 
er tolerated in the school for such purposes but eur 
pupils as a whole show by their speech, conduct, 
reactions to school standards, and their discussions 
in the classroom and in extra eurricular groups that 
they are firm believers in the sound essential prin 
ciples of democracy.” 
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Totalitarian Termites 


ARTHUR A. SCHOOLCRAFT 
Professor of Secondary Education 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Buckhannon 


‘| exmrres would do little dam- 
age if they worked openly. They 
could then be detected and de- 
stroyed before much damage was 
done. They are serious pests only 
because they work under cover, 
boring from within, and leaving 
only a deceptive shell which 
eventually collapses. Totalitarian- 
ism has made masterful use of 
termite tactics in its attack on 
democracies. Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Spain, and Danzig are 
notable examples. 

Our own democracy is hardly in 
danger of a totalitarian invasion 
from without. But it is threatened 
by totalitarian termites within, 
subversive principles and practices 
which in the interest of the demo- 
cratic way of life must be detected 
and “liquidated.” 

The first of these is obscurant- 
ism, the principle and practice of 
fearing, evading, concealing truth, 
of obstructing knowledge, of seek- 
ing bliss in ignorance. Obviously 
this is one of the fundamentals of 
totalitarianism, with its rigorously 
censored radio, press, and pulpit, 
its prescribed and propagandized 
curriculum, and its degradation of 
science to the level of dogma and 
myth, as in the sphere of racial 
anthropology. 

But obscurantism is wholly alien 
to democracy, which as a form of 
government presupposes, in the 
words of Washington, “that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 
{t was clear to Madison that “a 
popular government without popu- 
lar information . . . is but a pro- 
logue to a farce or a tragedy, or, 
perhaps, both.” Jefferson knew 
that “if a nation expects to be 
ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never 
was and never will be.” Neverthe- 


Four “isms” that bore our democracy 
from within are brought to view in this 
sharp-sighted article. 


less, obscurantism has always had 
its champions among us. In the 
whole realm of sex, for example, 
the principle of obscurantism has 
prevailed. Ignorance is bliss. Even 
“a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.” Such a malady as syphilis 
was until the present decade usu- 
ally subjected to obscuration to the 
extent of banning the very word 
in all circles except the medical 
and the lewd. In the realm of 
government, the legislature of 
Tennessee has attempted by law 
to prevent the teaching of evolu- 
tion, one of the basic principles 
of modern science. Congress for 
some years banned the subject of 
communism from the schools of 
the District of Columbia, and did 
it at a time when it was vitally 
important that we learn the truth 
about communism. All such ob- 
scurantist tactics become boomer- 
angs, resulting in distrust of the 
government that resorts to them. 

In order to defend and develop 
democracy we must “liquidate” 
the totalitarian termite of obscur- 
antism, and practice more dili- 
gently than ever the principle of 
popular enlightenment. “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” This will mean 
that we must study and teach 
democracy as never before, reviv- 
ing Noah Webster’s purpose “to 
transfuse . . . noble sentiments of 
liberty . .. into the breasts of the 
rising generation.” But in order 
to understand and appreciate 
democracy, we must study other 
forms of government also—fascism, 
naziism, communism. He who 
knows only his own form of gov- 
ernment doesn’t know it. An ob- 
jective study of the various con- 
temporary forms of government 


and of the modes of life they 


foster, the Kulturkunde (cultur- 
ology) of German education be- 
tween the World War and Hitler, 
would, in my judgment, both sug- 
gest ways of improving our own 
form of government, and at the 
same time lead the student to the 
conviction that democracy is not 
only “a mode of associated living,” 
to quote Dewey, but also the best 
mode of associated living devised 
to date. It is upon such convic- 
tion rooted in adequate knowledge 
that the destiny of democracy de- 
pends. 
v 

The second totalitarian termite 
operating to weaken the structure 
of our democracy is authoritarian- 
ism, the principle and practice of 
thinking, speaking, and acting as 
some “authority” directs. This 
principle is essential to totalitari- 
anism, in which the state becomes 
the one and only authority. But 
it is foreign to democracy, in 
which government can exercise 
such powers as are delegated to it 
by the governed. Democracy is 
“government of the people, BY 
THE PEOPLE.” Totalitarianism 
must educate for submission to au- 
thority. “Theirs not to make re- 
ply; Theirs not to reason why.” 
I have taken a number of courses 
in a leading German university 
(Berlin) in which the only voice 
heard in the classroom was the 
professor's. Democracy, however, 
must educate for competent exer- 
cise of authority. 

How fearfully we often fail here 
can be made clear by an example. 
Several years ago one of my classes, 
numbering more than fifty, most 
of them college juniors, was be- 
ginning the study of Educational 
Psychology. Our first assignment 
contained the statement that an 
average man or woman weighs 
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about 100,000 grams, while a very 
stout man may weigh 1,000,000 
grams. Every member of the class, 
several of whom were science 
majors, believed that statement 
simply because the author of the 
big, new textbook, a university pro- 
fessor, said so. To be sure, the 
statement meant that the very stout 
man weighs ten times as much as 
the average man or woman; but 
no-one detected the absurdity. It 
was also implied that the average 
woman weighs 220 pounds; but not 
a single slender co-ed sensed the 
slander. To be sure, it indicated 
that a very stout man weighs a ton. 
And all believed it, because none 
took the trouble to comprehend 
and examine critically the state- 
ment. 

This is a dismaying example of 
the end-result of educational 
processes that inculcate credu- 
lous acceptance of authority rather 
than critical independent thought. 
Too often the child’s “Why?” 
is answered by the parent’s “Be- 
cause I said so,” the teacher’s 
“The text says so,” and the preach- 
ers “The Bible says so.” All 
this tends to develop dumb sub- 
mission to authority rather than 
competent exercise of authority,— 
to develop good (?) totalitarians 
rather than good citizens of a 
democracy we must exterminate 
the totalitarian termite of author- 
itarianism, and encourage individu- 
al pursuit of the liberating truth 
and eternal vigilance against en- 
slaving error. We must teach our 
pupils of today, the responsible 
citizens of tomorrow, to listen and 
read “not to believe and take for 
granted,” as Bacon put it, “but to 
weigh and consider.” Citizens of 
a democracy should acknowledge 
but one ultimate authority,—rea- 
son, and the principles of truth and 
right which it reveals. 

The third totalitarian termite 
that threatens our democracy is 
libertinism, the principle and prac- 
tice of doing as we basely and bru- 
tally please. Instantly this is 
recognized as one of the working 
principles of totalitarian states. It 


is by this principle that Italy 
butchered the Ethiopians, that 
Germany and Russia partitioned 
Poland, that Japan perpetrates the 
horrors of civilian bombing and 
mass rape on China, and that Rus- 
sia bullies and bombards Finland. 
It is by this principle that a Nazi 
official, with a sneer at “proletarian 
morality,” calls upon German 
women, married and unmarried, 
to engage in promiscuous sex rela- 
tions with soldiers in order that 
there may be enough soldiers in 
the next generation. It requires 
but little imagination to envisage 
concentration camps, with appro- 
priate brutalities, for women of 
childbearing age who disregard 
this demand. Libertinism is the 
principle of greed and force and 
lust, of might instead of right. 


But what totalitarianism’s 
meat in democracy’s poison. Evi- 
dence that our democracy has long 
been drugged by libertinism is 
overwhelming. Collusion between 
criminals and public officials has 
been unearthed ad nauseam from 
petty policeman to Secretary Fall 
and federal judge Manton. Some 
Boards of Education sell positions 
to teachers, thus filling their own 
purses by betraying children. Mod- 
ern Midases have amassed millions 
of dollars by economic procedures, 
often within the law, that have 
left millions of persons to loaf, 
shiver, and starve. Among these 
miserable millions of malcontents 
the foes of democracy find an eager 
hearing and a ready following. Un- 
derlying much of our political and 
economic libertinism is a_ per- 
verted pedagogy perpetuating the 
pernicious principle that “the chief 
end of man” is to outdo the other 
fellow, and permitting the child to 
do what he wants to, when he wants 
to, as he wants to,—if he wants to. 
Such miseducation is largely re- 
sponsible for the economic, social, 
and political crises of this decade. 
The permanence and progress of 
democracy require that we “liqui- 
date” libertinism, and restore in 
principle and practice honor, al- 
truism, and co-operation for the 
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common good, that we teach our 
American youth to exalt right 
above might, “should” above 
“would” and morality above bru- 
tality. 

A fourth termite operating to 
weaken our democracy, and be- 
coming thereby at least an ally of 
our totalitarian foes, is equalitari- 
anism, the principle that “all men 
are created equal” and its applica- 
tions. This principle, originating 
in the doctrine of “indefinite per- 
fectibility” of the French revolu- 
tionaries, incorporated into Jack- 
sonian democracy, and revived of 
late by behaviorists and environ- 
mentalists, is utterly false, and 
many of its applications absurd, 
Men are born very unequal, and 
no process can ever reduce them to 
equality. Equalitarianism has crip- 
pled democracy by operating to de- 
prive it of the best possible leader- 
ship. Morons and near morons 
marry and breed like rabbits, pro- 
ducing a qualitative population 
trend that of itself may bring dis- 
aster. Morons and illiterates vote. 
Every public office and every pro- 
fession is handicapped by a high 
incidence of incompetence. 

It was familiarity with this inci- 
dence of incompetence that led 
President Conant of Harvard re 
cently to propose in the interest of 
the country at large the elimina- 
tion of one-quarter, or perhaps 
one-half, of those enrolled for ad- 
vanced university work, and the 
substitution of others of more 
talent in their places. It is the 
height of folly to waste higher edu- 
cation on fools with funds, with- 
hold it from the genius without 
gold, and then man public offices 
and professions largely with medi- 
ocrity. 

In order to save our democracy 
from the fatal weakness of incom- 
petent leadership, produced by a 
pseudo-democratic educational sys 
tem, we must revive and implement 
Jefferson’s proposal “to cull from 
every condition of our people the 
natural aristocracy of talent and 
virtue,” and train them for the 
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function of leadership. To this 
end four steps are necessary. (1) 
The development of a eugenics 
program that will guarantee the 
arrival of the fit, and prevent the 
arrival of the utterly unfit. (2) A 
system of testing that will select 
early those who belong to “the 
natural aristocracy of talent and 
virtue.” (3) A system of enriched 


and extended training for the na- 
tural aristocrats, designed to pre- 
pare them for extraordinary effi- 
ciency in public office and the pro- 
fessions. (4) Some extension of 
the civil service principle restrict- 
ing admission to public office and 
the professions to persons so select- 
ed and trained. This done, an- 
other internal threat to our Ameri- 
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can democracy would be _per- 
manently averted. For only under 
leaders of great native ability, un- 
impeachable integrity, and highly 
specialized training, can we hope 
for the improvement of democracy, 
its extension to all phases of our 
national life, and its everlasting 
security. 


the Reading Program 


MATTIE B. FRY 
Supervisor of Instruction 
Anderson (Indiana) Public Schools 


A DYNAMIC basic reading pro- 
gram from kindergarten through 
the middle grades is very essential 
for any school system if that school 
is going to give to its students the 
broad conception of reading. This 
conception of reading cannot be 
given the students with the use of 
only one basic text. If this broad 
concept of reading is practiced 
there must be many different types 
of books, on all grade levels, avail- 
able to all children. 

We have studied this problem 
for a long time and have tried 
several plans for supplying suffi- 
cient supplementary books. While 
each plan has made its contribu- 
tion to the field of reading, no plan 
nor combination of plans has met 
all of our reading needs. 

We have tried various plans— 
In addition to the basic state adop- 
ted text, extra sets of books (25 in 
a set) were placed in each room 
but usually these books were all 
on the same reading level and 
books of the same type. This plan 
was not satisfactory because it did 
not provide for individual differ- 
ences. There was a lack of variety 
and the cost of the books made this 
plan for using many books prohi- 
bitive. Then there was the central 
library with circulating sets of 
books going from one building to 
the other or teachers requesting 
books needed, requisitioning to add 


Earlier plans having failed, this one 
was at length evolved. It transformed 
reading habits in the first six grades. 


to the basic text. But this plan did 
not meet the reading needs because 
most teachers are trained to use 
one basic text in reading and do 
not know the technique for using 
many different texts with small 
groups of children on different 
reading levels. So it was easier for 
the teacher to use one basic text 
than to use the sets of supplemen- 
tary books or requisition new ones. 
v 

Next came the plan of the library 
table with books for individual 
reading in each room from kinder- 
garten through the grades to sup- 
plement the basic text. In this 
case usually one book of a kind 
was on the table and while this 
plan was a great improvement, yet 
again the cost was almost prohibi- 
tive to have enough books of dif- 
ferent types on different reading 
levels. Then, too, these books 
were mostly of a recreational type 
of reading and the children still 
did not get the instruction needed 
on each child’s level. This lacked 
the broad concept of reading, and 
failed to provide a flexible reading 
program. 

v 

The greatest problem in initiat- 
ing a new plan, where any drastic 
change is made, is educating the 
teachers to the new plan. With 


this in mind we planned and or- 
ganized our present method of pro- 
viding supplementary books and 


caring for the administration of 
the same so that each group would 
have the maximum number of 
books on many reading levels. 
Our patrons petitioned our 
School city to furnish free texts, as 
provided by law, for our students 
in grades one through eight. While 
it seemed a tremendous undertak- 
ing we took advantage of this op- 
portunity to provide the much 
needed supplementary books; for 
during the depression, through 
lack of funds, we were unable to 
replenish our supplementary lists. 
This new project took a great deal 
of organization and administration. 
Instead of buying the same kind of 
state adopted texts for each child 
another plan was executed. First, 
in each room the children were 
divided into small groups, on dif- 
ferent reading levels, of from five 
to twelve or smaller numbers if 
necessary. The size of the group 
had to be determined by the num- 
ber of reading grade levels in each 
room. Second, in order that the 
teachers become acquainted with 
the plan and in sympathy with it 
five or six months were given to 
the study of books most needed. 
Third, publishing houses were in- 
formed of our plan and invited to 
sample us with all types of books 
suitable for grades one to six in- 
clusive, either texts or other types 
of books or catalogues on certain 
grade levels. Hundreds of samples 
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of books were sent to us for exam- 
ination purposes. Fourth, com- 
mittees of teachers were selected to 
study the books and to make rec- 
ommendations for purchase. 


Three groups of committees 


were appointed: 

1. Committees to study needed 
books on each grade level. 

2. Committees to study the best 
books on all the different 
school subjects. 

3. Committees of teachers to 
study the neéds of their par- 
ticular building. 


Fifth, each committee made a selec- 
tion of their first five or six choices. 
Sixth, after all of the committees 
had examined the books and made 
their reports the principal of each 
building was given a half day to 
come to the office of the Supervisor 
of Instruction and with the reports 
of all the different committees be- 
fore her, made her selection of 
books for her building. The num- 
ber of books she could purchase 
was based on a financial basis de- 
termined by the price of the State 
Adopted text and the building en- 
roliment. Instead of buying the 
same book for every child we 
bought many kinds of books, some 
in sets of 5 or 6, some in sets of 
8, 10 or 12 according to the needs 
of each room. The main thought 
was to provide the children with 
al] types of reading on as many 
different reading levels as possible. 
All of these books bought were 
in addition to those they already 
had. 
v 

Much time was spent in explain- 
ing the plan to the teachers but 
already through the preliminary 
work of committees most of the 
teachers were enthusiastic about 
the plan. After many conferences, 
demonstrations, and tests the 
teachers grouped their children 
according to reading grade levels. 
In this way each group was given 
the instruction needed for his read- 
ing level. This plan made it pos- 
sible for children in grades one 
and two to have aceess to about 
forty different books in place of 
three or four; for children in 


grades three and four to have 
access to about 20 books instead 
of three or four, and grades five 
and six to have access to about 
30 books instead of the old tradi- 
tional plan of four or five. 

In addition to these lovely new 
books they have sets (25 in a set) 
of the old circulating library, books 
from the Anderson Carnegie Libra- 
ry, books for individual reading on 
their library tables in each room 
and the old texts formerly used 
as basic. 

We use as many different basic 
texts in reading as we have build- 
ings. 

We are attempting to have a 
flexible basic reading program 
through all of the grades and to 
build a program of prevention of 
reading difficulties as well as pro- 
vide a basic remedial reading pro- 
gram. Every teacher has many 
types of readers and books on all 
subjects in her room and all of 
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them on several reading levels. She 
has a greater variety from which to 
choose as each teacher has access 
to all of the books in her building, 
As a result there has been a great 
stimulus in teaching reading on 
the part of the teachers. They 
have the broad concept of reading 
and they have materials to work 
with and a definite technique to 
follow with supervision of the 
reading program. Children are 
happy because they have materials 
on their own reading level. They 
are mastering the skills because 
they have materials that are easy 
and interesting and they have 
guidance in using this material 
which will develop habits of criti- 
cal evaluation, forming association 
and judgments. In other words 
they are learning not only to read 
but to weigh what they read and 
in the light of their background to 
form judgments. In the last analy- 
sis the children are learning to 
think in terms of their own every- 
day living, through their reading. 


Security .... 


WORTH McCLURE 
Superintendent of Schools 
Seattle, Washington 


What is this thing 
Men call Security? 


gold, perchance, 

Or steel and concrete battlements? 
It rests, perchance, 

On signatures and seals, 

Versailles and Munich pacts? 


*Twould seem in all these years 
We should have learned 

That men can never build 
Security 


With human hands. 


It is the inner strength, 
Hard won 


From breasting stress and storm; 
It is the searching strength 

Of great ideas 

That, like slow-growing roots 
Shall rend and crush 

The ageless rocks 

Of greed and lust for power; 


It is the friendly strength 
Of justice and fair play 
Among mankind. 


God give us faith 

To look beyond’ material thing 
That we may be 

Secure. 
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How Should Textbooks 


83 


Selected? 


More answers to the query of a Young Superintendent. These conclude the helpful 
symposium begun last month. 


CARROLL R. REED 
Superintendent, Minneapolis, 

The most effective method of selecting textbooks 
is based upon the fundamental democratic principle 
that the teacher of the subject should have an active 
part in the selection of teaching materials. 


In Minneapolis, committees of teachers are ap- 
pointed by the superintendent in the month of 
November each school year. These committees serve 
from Deeember through the month of March. The 
meetings of textbook committees are held after 
school hours, and the reviewing and evaluating of 
textbooks is carried on by the members in addition 
to their regular classroom programs. There are usu- 
ally nine teachers of a subject on a textbook com- 
mittee. Each committee goes about its work in its 
own way. Various scoring systems have been de- 
veloped and adapted to facilitate the work of the 
committees. but we have found that nothing takes 
the place of conscientious reading of books on the 
part of the teachers and experimentation with the 
pupils in the classes. Since these teachers must give 
considerable time and thought to the work, it is ob- 
vious that care should be taken in the selection of 
textbook committee members. 


We have established a very complete textbook li- 
brary, which contains samples of all new textbooks. 
The librarian assists the teachers’ committees, keeps 
a record of the meetings, carries on the correspond- 
ence, and relieves the various committee chairmen of 
all clerical work. The representatives of the pub- 
lishing companies have access at all times to the sec- 
retary and, upon appointment, to the chairmen of 
the committees. Sometimes hearings are scheduled 
with the bookmen for the committee as a whole. At 
other times, brief interviews take place with indi- 
vidual committee members. Each teachers’ text- 


book committee decides how this matter shall be 
handled. 


The report of the teachers’ textbook committee is 
submitted to the superintendent of schools, who in 
turn submits it to a committee of principals. The 
principals often review the reports with teachers in 
their buildings who are not members of the textbook 
committee. After due consideration, the principals’ 
committee makes a report to the superintendent, 
which may differ in some respects from the teachers’ 
committee report. After reviewing the reports of 
both committees, the superintendent makes his rec- 
ommendation for the adoption of textbooks to the 
Board of Education. 


STARR M. KING 
Superintendent, Beverly, Massachusetts 

Teachers are essentially individualists, hence a va- 
riety of temperaments and dispositions are to be 
found in every school system. How can the highest 
degree of efficiency be realized in coordinating the 
work for such a group? Can it be done better by 
selecting, ourselves, the tools with which teachers 
are to do their work? Or, can more be gained by 
permitting them to do their own choosing? The lat- 
ter method, in my opinion, is much more satisfac- 
tory. A teacher prefers to choose his own texthook— 
he is interested in the style of the book, its composi- 
tion, its vocabulary. No two teachers will agree on 
the merits of a single text and seldom will any one 
book entirely satisfy a teacher. Therefore, I should 
not approve a plan whereby a committee of teachers 
selects a text for city-wide use. Far better for such a 
committee to formulate aims and purposes of educa- 
tion and to establish specific objectives in teaching 
subject matter, allowing the teachers to choose indi- 
vidually, the means of enabling them to realizethose 
objectives. 

As a practical suggestion for acquainting teachers 
with current books, I suggest the practice of accumu- 
lating several hundred books appropriate for ele- 
mentary schools, for example, and keeping the col- 
lection up-to-date. After sorting them out according 
to grade level, those of interest to particular teach- 
ers may be left in their possession for a specified 
time. Later, all teachers may be allowed to requisi- 
tion for their needs according to their individual 
judgments. This obvious disregard for standardiza- 
tion has its advantages. Teachers learn to use a vari- 
ety of books. The variation in vocabularies suitable 
for particular neighborhoods can be met more read- 
ily. Above all, the teachers are happier—a factor of 
inestimable value where good schools are concerned. 

J. J. STRAIGHT 
County Supt., Fairmont, West Virginia 

Since the text book plays such a significant part in 
the teaching program and its selection involves com- 
plications difficult always to manage, young superin- 
tendents will do well to postpone text book changes 
until they have had time to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the general text book situation in 
their school systems and particularly with their 
teachers, some of whom they will appoint to assist 
in the program of selecting. Years of experience in- 
volving the selection of text books and the follow-up 
work after their adoptions prompt the following cri- 
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teria as to the content of the text books themselves 
and the techniques to be applied in choosing them: 


Criteria Governing the Text Books Themselves 


1. The general text book policies of the Board of 
Education must be thoroughly understood by 
all concerned. Whether the text book to be se- 
lected is to serve as the single text book to be 
taught or is to be used basically to be supported 
by supplementary texts must be clearly defined. 

2. The content of the text book should conform in 
philosophy with the whole program of teaching 
in the schoo] system and certainly should agree 
reasonably with the requirements of the form- 
ally adopted course of study. 

3. Both the content and the methods suggested 
should be in accord with research studies in the 
particular field. 

4, The content should be within the reading abil- 
ity range of the pupils for whom intended. 

5. The authorship should be such as to guarantee 
thoroughness of scholarship and practical teach- 
ing experience in the grades in which the books 
are intended to be used. 

6. The copyright date and the general standing of 
the book on the market should guarantee up-to- 
dateness and the high possibility of not becom- 
ing obsolescent within the years covered by the 
period of adoption. 

7. The text should meet with acceptable ideas as 
to artistic qualities—illustrations, arrangement 
of printing on page, style of type, use of colors, 
etc. 

8. Such mechanical features as binding, sewing, 
quality of paper, finish of backs, should guaran- 
tee reasonable wearing possibilities. 

Suggested Techniques to be Followed in Selecting 
Text Books 


1. A committee of teachers with such professional 
and scholarship qualities and teaching experi- 
ence as to guarantee a thorough program of 
study and independency in formulating judg- 
ments should be selected by the superintendent 
or by the superintendent assisted by representa- 
tive teachers and approved by the Board of Ed- 
ucation. The superintendent should be inti- 
mately related with the committee throughout 
the whole period of selecting. 

2. The committee should acquaint itself thor- 
oughly with research studies in the entire field 
of the text to be selected and also with all text 
books submitted by reliable publishing houses. 

3. Inasmuch as no particular text will meet all re- 
quirements, the committee should devise a suit- 
able scoring plan to include all phases which, in 
the judgment of the committee, should be con- 
sidered in choosing a particular book. 

4. Without specific suggestions from experts and 
salesmen, presented in person, the committee 


should reduce the number of books under con- 
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sideration to possibly three or four for more 
intensive study. 

5. Representatives of the publishers of the three 
or four texts should be given opportunity to dis. 
cuss with the committee, sitting as a whole, the 
merits of their own texts. Personal conferences 
with individual members of the committee 
should be permitted only upon invitation of the 
committee or of the superintendent. 

6. Afters the conferences with the representatives 
of the publishers, the committee should again 
study together carefully the respective books 
before arriving at a final decision. 

7. After the work of the committee has been satis. 
factorily performed, the superintendent will 
recommend to the Board of Education the adop. 
tion of the text that is selected. 


CHAS. J. DALTHROP 
Superintendent, Aberdeen, South Dakota 

A plan for selecting school textbooks and efficiently 
administering their use confronts every school execu- 
tive annually. No perfect plan has been developed. 
Plans that work successfully in one situation may not 
apply in another. Aberdeen, South Dakota has fol- 
lowed a well defined plan for adopting and distribu- 
ting textbooks for the past eight years. Although the 
plan has certain weaknesses it has solved most of the 
major difficulties that are encountered in handling 
textbooks. I am relating the salient features of the 
local plan for what they are worth. 


Adoptions 

Except under unusual conditions textbooks are not 
adopted oftener than once in five years. If a change 
of textbook is desired for any unit or department in 
the school organization, written notice of the con- 
templated change must reach the superintendent of 
schools through the principal of the building or 
unit not later than January fifteenth of each year 
on forms provided for that purpose. The request for 
a new adoption must be signed by the department 
head and countersigned by the principal. A complete 
explanation of the reasons for the request must be 
included with the original request. After January 
fifteenth a list of all courses for which textbook 
changes are approved by the superintendent is mailed 
to all book companies so that samples may be sent 
to the various principals and department heads. The 
following letter accompanies the list that is sent to 
the textbook companies: 


Gentlemen: 

Textbooks for the attached list of courses will be con- 
sidered for adoption in the Aberdeen, South Dakota. public 
schools this year. You may send samples of books to the 
department heads and the principals. Your representative 
will have an opportunity to meet book committees, of which 
the department head is chairman, on a date and at a time 
designated by the principal. He may interview the depart- 
ment heads and principals at any time convenient to both 
parties, but he is requested not to interview individual 
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committee members. In case permanent adoptions are de- 
cided upon, these will be made not later than May 15th. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


After the book samples arrive the various book 
committees evaluate the textbooks submitted for 
examination on a form supplied by the central office. 
Although any plan for rating textbooks has certain 
weaknesses a rating form is a definite aid in justifying 
selections. 

Locally the high school committees for book selec- 
tions consist of not more than five members of a 
department with the department head serving as 
chairman. The principal and superintendent are 
ex officio members of all committees. Requests for 
the adoptions of samples of the books recommended 
reach the superintendent not later than May first of 
each year. All requests are signed by the depart- 
mental head and the principal. Committees for the 
selection of elementary textbooks consists of the ele- 
mentary supervisor as chairman and not more than 
four other members appointed by the superintendent 
from the principals and teachers of the elementary 
schools. The superintendent is an ex officio member 
of all elementary committees. In other respects the 
procedure is the same as for the high schools. 


Wm. T. DARLING 
Superintendent, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


The selecting of textbooks should be a matter of 
democratic procedure, with the teaching force as- 


suming much of the responsibility, since it is they 
who must use the tool. Selection should be based 
upon the criteria of the educational needs of the 
children in a specific community, for even the neigh- 
boring communities vary widely in their educational 
emphases. This establishment of criteria should have 
very wide participation; each member of the Com- 
mittee should discuss it with teachers in her own 
building so that all may have voice in the evaluation 
of the needs of the community. On the basis of these 
needs, committees of teachers and principals work 
jointly to evaluate the various books. 

It seems axiomatic that representatives of the pub- 
lishers should have relatively free access to the com- 
mittee and even to the individual members. Those 
who fear undue influence have little upon which to 
base that fear. Many years of experience with these 
representatives have proved that the one who would 
attempt to influence committees unduly is very rare. 


A valuable check is to have certain chosen texts 
used under actual classroom conditions by a compe- 
tent teacher for perhaps a semester. 

Committees should be careful that neither admin- 
istrative members nor voluble and aggressive mem- 
bers dominate. Every effort should be made to as- 
sure unbiased and scientific opinions by the mem- 
bers. 


Evaluations by the committee must be carefully 
scrutinized by the administrative officers, for, upon 
them devolves the final responsibility for a recom- 
mendation for adoption. 


Awards in the Journal's 


Short Story Contest 


The Editors are pleased to announce the following Prize Winners in 


The JOURNAL of EDUCATION’s Short Story Contest: 


First Prize ($20.00) to Marjorie H. Thorpe, Syracuse, N. Y., for 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR 


Seconp Prize ($10.00) to Charles J. Dalthorp, Supt. Aberdeen, S. D., for 
OUR NEIGHBOR’S CHILDREN 


Tuirp Prize ($5.00) to Martha Lindley Hall, Naramata, B. C., Canada, for 
PSYCHOLOGY IS FOR TEACHERS 


FourtH Prize ($5.00) to Mary A. Taylor, Waltham, Mass., for 
OPPORTUNITY 


FirtH Prize ( ($5.00) to Margaret Delaney, Clark, S. D., for 
SPECIAL MEETING OF THE BOARD 


The story which received First Prize is printed on page 86. 
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Awarded First Prize in The Journal’s Short Story Contest 


OOD LORD!”—I said it un- 


der my breath, because I don’t 
think you should corrupt people’s 
morals by letting them know you 
swear. Particularly young people. 
But Marguerite had already heard 
me and looked up from her type- 
writer with a startled expression. 
After all, even a teacher of mathe- 
matics can’t keep herself serene 
and inspiring all the time. 

“It’s no bad news, it is, Miss 
Crothers?” 

“No, not at all, but of course—” 
(It was rather good after all, to 
have Marguerite at hand to talk 
to. It would have been dreadful 
not to have had anyone.) “It’s 
from Cantoni—Nikolas Cantoni.”* 

“Not the poet Cantoni?” 

“Yes, the poet. And he’s coming 
this week-end. ‘Will be in Salina 
this Saturday noon till Sunday 
morning; would enjoy seeing you 
if convenient.’ ” 

“Ooooh! How thrilling!” — 
There are times when I could an- 
nihilate that girl for her lack of 
comprehension. 


“But what shall I do with him? 
What can anyone do with a POET 
for a whole day? Especially a poet 
who hates to be bored? And who 
often is bored? I shall never for- 
get his expression at Mrs. Gram- 
leigh’s tea the last time he was 
here. I think he would have died 
on the spot if Professor Cummings 
hadn't bounced in with his golf 
clubs, his fat little stomach shaking 
with laughter, and the most dis- 
reputable looking togs on, and 
kept us in hysterics till Cantoni’s 
train time. I suppose just because 
I happened to introduce the two, 
Cantoni thinks I’m as clever as 
Professor Cummings. If he were 
only here now. He would be in 
Honolulu this year, studying native 


sports. Oh, what shall I do?” 


* Mikolas Cantoni and his poems are entirely 
fictional. 


MARJORIE H. THORPE 
Syracuse, New York 


“Give a tea,” suggested Mar- 
guerite hopefully. Sometimes I 
wonder how that girl ever got as 
far as college. 

“T tell you he hates teas and pub- 
licity and meeting people and talk- 
ing poetry, unless he gets paid 
for it.” 

Marguerite giggled inanely. 
“Take him for a walk and show 
him the beauties of nature.” 

“In this mud? Anyway, he isn’t 
Wordsworth or Vachel Lindsay. 
Ill bet neither of them took their 
walking trips in early spring.” 

Marguerite began to look dis- 
couraged. “What’s he interested 
in?” she murmured. 


“Books — rare editions — old 
prints—Good Lord! I’ve got it!” 
(I didn’t even remember to say 
it low that time.) Ill call Professor 
Goodell and ask him to show us 
his collection. He has a marvelous 
one; he’s always giving talks about 
it. Quick! Where’s his number? 
Pray he isn’t going to be out of 


town this Saturday! 


Well, Providence answered my 
prayer, but it would have been bet- 
ter if He hadn’t. Mr. Cantoni was 
so nice at the train and at lunch, 
but when we arrived at Professor 
Goodell’s, he drew all within him- 
self and was just polite, oh, so 
languidly polite! Here was that 
old fool—I mean Professor Goodell 
—fluttering fussily like an excited 
old lady, sticking a tattered manu- 
script under our noses: 


“And this is a letter from the 
poet Cowper to his nephew de- 
scribing his attack of gout—” then 
snatching it away before we had 
even focused our eyes on it, and 
chattering on. 


“This is a first edition of Sir 
Thomas Moore, and” (hastily re- 
placing it as if he thought we 
might steal it) “here is another 


very old edition—” And poor Mr. 
Cantoni nodding like a mandarin, 
and saying “Yes, indeed” every 
third minute, regular as a clock. 

The first hour wasn’t so bad, for 
I kept hoping he would stop some- 
where and let us take one of his 
treasures in our hands, sit down 
with it, turn it over, get the flavor 
and the story of it. I don’t know 
how many times I was all ready to 
take a long breath, and then he'd 
interrupt again. I declare, I felt 
as if I'd been smothered by a del- 
uge of pillows, when we finally 
got away. 

We walked downtown from the 
Professor's, swinging along at a 
pretty good pace, and neither of 
us saying a word. As far as I could 
see, there wasn’t a word to be said! 
As we passed the Newsboys’ Club, 
I looked up at the lighted window 
which marked their clubroom. It 
had been my regular afternoon to 
take the twelve to fourteen year 
old group, but I had asked Mar- 
guerite to go in my place, since I 
would be “entertaining” (Heaven 
save the mark!) Mr. Cantoni. 
Strange sounds were issuing from 
that window: thuds, shrieks, scuf- 
fles, thumps. 


“That doesn’t sound like a lesson 
in knot-tying,” I said firmly. “I 
think we had better investigate.” 

If I live to be a hundred, I'll 
never see a wilder sight than that 
club room was. Over in one corner, 
helplessly dangling a silly little 
piece of rope, stood that nincom- 
poop Marguerite, with two of the 
smaller youngsters in front of her, 
clumsily getting their own ropes 
into a complete tangle. At least 
six fights were going on in various 
parts of the room, each with its 
own circle of backers and scoffers. 
Just as we got well inside, Tony 
Rascaglio, backed up against the 
book shelves, suddenly began pull- 
ing out the books and hurling 
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them with all the vigor of his 
muscular little frame at Paddy 
O’Rourke, who was right in front 
of us. Bang! Smash! Bang! If 
Paddy hadn’t ducked, he’d have 
lost an eye, or been knocked sense- 
less, sure. One book hit Mr. Can- 
toni square in the stomach. He 
gave a surprised little grunt, and 
as he picked it up, to my horror, 
I recognized it as Songs for Youth, 
a book of his own poems! I had 
given it to the Boys’ Club Library 
myself, when, after that memorable 
tea, Cantoni had sent me a leather- 
bound, autographed copy, in whose 
favor I promptly discarded my 
humbler edition. 


I had stepped out into the center 
of the room to put an end to the 
riot and threw the fear of the Lord 
(or of me!) into those young 
devils, but at that moment every 
boy turned his eyes on Nikolas 
Cantoni, as he stood there holding 
his tattered book, a picture of out- 
raged genius. 

“What ees dees?” His accent 
was always more noticeable when 
he was excited though he was a 
master of beautiful English. 

“Thees book—how dare you 
treat heem so?” 

“Aw, it’s only poetry,” muttered 
Tony. 

“Only poetree? ONLY PO- 
ETREE? Did you read it? Did 
you? Did you?” with accusing 
pointings. “You know what thees 
ees? Eet ees my poems—mine— 
written for you te read, not to 
throw around ze room, not to hide 
away. Leesten, you, I shew you 
whether they are for you.” 

“Old Savage the Pirate was cor- 
nered at last—” it was that rip- 
roaring burlesque of a pirate yarn 
that has put thousands into help- 
less laughter. . . . Well, it was 
that sort of a poem, and these 
youngsters were hearing it for the 
first time. How I envied them! 
Interest, fascination, incredulity, 
excitement, dawning realization of 
the huge joke, the utter ridiculous- 
ness of it—laughter, more laughter, 
stifled only so as not to miss the 
crowning hilarity, the end at last— 
now laugh as loud as you please: 


“Oh boy! Oh boy! Gosh! What 


a yarn!” And then clapping, 
hoots, yells, the most vociferous 
encore that Nikolas Cantoni had 
ever received, I'll wager my favor- 
ite copy of Euclid. 

“More! More!” And so he read 
them “The Tale of Josephus Giles,” 
“Empty Acres,” “A Subway Ride,” 
and finally the magnificent “Chal- 
lenge to Heaven,” which Unter- 
meyer declared to be “the most 
stirring poem this generation has 
yet produced.” That held them 
quite still for fully a minute after 
he had finished, and I thought the 
meeting would break up, with that 
as the grand climax. But did it? 
No! and that it didn’t proves to 
my mind that Nikolas Cantoni is 
a truly great poet. To have stopped 
then would have left himself on 
an unforgettable pedestal for every 
one of those boys; it would have 
led no farther. But Paddy's “Gee 
mister, if other poets wrote things 


like that, we'd read poetry!” gave 
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him his opening, and he took it. 

“Other poets? Sure they do! 
Listen here—” and in a string fol- 
lowed Noyes’ Highwayman and his 
Song of Sherwood, bits of Mase- 
field, Kipling, Whitman, an eerie, 
delicate bit from DeLaMare, a 
Cavalier Tune from Browning, and 
—wonder of wonders—a Shakes- 
pearian sonnet! And they liked 
it! I don’t know how much farther 
he’d have gone, maybe to the Bible 
and to the Greek dramas, but just 
then the jaintor stuck his head in 
and called, “Eight o’clock’s closing 
time, you know!” and back to 
earth we all tumbled, with wonder- 
ing, incredulous looks. 

I don’t remember much about 
dinner, except that as I was leaving 
at his hotel, Nikolas Cantoni took 
both my hands most affectionately 
and thanked me with all his Slavic 
fervor for “so very delightful a 
time”!—as if J had had anything 
to do with it! 


Children Aid Children 


RUTH E. ANNIS 


Revere, Massachusetts 


ln the schools of this city we 
have an unusual organization, the 
Junior Aid Society. It is perhaps 
unique in that the funds for carry- 
ing on the work are provided by 
children. 

Last year the pupils in the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools 
contributed nearly seven hundred 
dollars. 

The society which is directed by 
the Principal’s Club has three of- 
ficers: president, treasurer and 
auditor. 

When a teacher reports that a 
child is in need of clothing or has 
some physical handicap which 
needs attention, the prineipal con- 
fers with the president who makes 
the arrangements necessary to meet 
the need. 

More than two hundred dollars 
was spent last year for eye clinics 
and glasses. Twenty tonsil opera- 
tions were arranged for by the 
school nurses and doctors and 


financed by the Junior Aid. Dental 


work which could not be done in 
the school clinic was provided for 
several children. Two children 
were sent to a health camp. Cloth- 
ing for two hundred children was 
purchased through the president of 
the District Nursing Association, 
whose interest in the welfare of 
children and knowledge of family 
conditions in the city make her 
assistance invaluable to our work. 

Reports have come to us of cases 
where a child’s whole life has ap- 
peared to be changed because some 
service has been performed which 
has made a happier individual. 
Does it not seem particularly sig- 
nificant when children provide the 
means for aecomplishing such 
things? 

One of our principals who has 
been an educator for more than 
fifty years made this statement. 
“I think the work of the Junior 
Aid is one of the finest things that 
has ever been done in the Revere 
Schools.” 
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Clocks and the Schools 


“Many a child might have been intel- 
lectually born again if the clock had 
not struck.” 


WILLIS A. SUTTON 
Superintendent of Schools 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Someries I think there 
should be no school clocks and no 
individual clocks, and yet the divi- 
sion of time has proved of im- 
measurable benefit and there are 
uses to which these arbitrary divi- 
sions may be placed. In thinking 
of education, however, I have often 
wondered if we are not too much 
dominated by the conception of 
time. It has occurred to me that 
to measure education in hours, to 
grant degrees upon the completion 
of so many years of service is not 
only an arbitrary, but an untrue 
standard of value. Let us look for 
a moment at the ways in which 
time dominates the field of educa- 
tion. 
v 


The concept of time literally 
determines in practically every 
state the “educatability” of a child. 
In my own state, for example, we 
can receive no money from the 
state funds for a child who has not 
reached the sixth year or one who 
has passed his twenty-first birth- 


day. Many children at four are 


older in their abilities and social 
qualities and in their intellectual 
perception than others at ten or 
even at twelve, but there is an un- 
seen kind of a specter called 
“Time” who says to the waiting, 
anxious and ready child “No, wait 
until the clock strikes and then 
you can go in and feast at the table 
of learning.” 

In establishing our kindergarten 
system many years ago we were 
required to be careful that no funds 


coming from the state were to be — 


used for kindergarten purposes, 
and even to this day all funds 
which the city of Atlanta uses for 
children under six years of age 
must be secured from local rather 
than state taxes. 


Let us consider again how time 
expressed in schedules and limits 
dominates the school day of every 
little child and every older one. 
We must be on time, we must re- 
port at 8:30; at 8:35 we are tardy, 
which in many school systems is 
an unpardonable sin, and very 
often regardless of what the cause 
of tardiness may be, a child is 
humiliated and the entire day 
ruined for him by some remark 
of the teacher as to the desirability 
of being on time. In many school 
systems we still have a schedule 
that a teacher must follow, allow- 
ing so many minutes for reading, 
so many for mathematics, so much 
for spelling, geography and the 
various subjects. I am happy to 
say that many school systems have 
substituted the interests of the 
child, the skill and knowledge of 
the teacher under social and per- 
sonality development for these ar- 
bitrary divisions of the day, but 
far, far too many children have 
their day dominated by the concept 
of time; so many minutes for work, 
so many for physical education, so 
many for play, so many for lunch, 
and the glorious day is vivisected 
for the child. The school day is 
marked by certain rounds which 
the hands of the clock shall make. 
The interest of the child, the joy 
in his labor, the importance of com- 
pleting a task are forgotten be- 
cause the clock has struck. 


A child’s place in the school and 
his place in the sun are measured 
largely by the number of hours or 
weeks or days or years he has 
served. He is a first-grader because 
he has not been sent to school] be- 
fore; he is a second-grader largely 
because he has completed one 
year’s work, and so throughout the 


entire curriculum. How many chil- 
dren have we seen who with great 
pride, when asked their age will 
say “three and a half” and they 
put such emphasis upon the “half” 
that we realized that it was worth 
many dollars to them in their 
pride. Even very old people now 
have become famous and puffed up 
and full of pride because they have 
lived a long number of years, and 
they become oracles and tell the 
world how to govern its affairs 
simply because they have lived 
through certain cycles of the sun 
and the moon, and not because of 
the achievements of their lifetime. 


If time dominates the life of the 
little child, how much more power- 
ful does it seem to be in the life 
of the junior and high school stu- 
dent! The great aim and object 
of education seems at these stages 
of life to be to earn units, and 
credits. Notice how the time ele- 
ment dominates what we cali a 
unit. As I remember the defini- 
tion of a unit, it is a subject pur- 
sued for nine months of at least 
twenty days each, at least forty- 
five minutes for each recitation and 
on which at least forty-five minutes 
has been required for preparation. 

The completion of such a course 
and passing of a certain satisfactory 
examination on it would give the 
child a unit, and time is the chief 
element in the making of that unit. 
Somehow I believe that the un 
satisfactory results of many of our 
schools in the lives of our children 
come from the piecemeal type of 
arrangement which junior and 
senior high school students have 
for their school day. The school 
day is divided into from five to 
seven periods a day of forty 


minutes to an hour to an hour 
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and a half in length, and when one 
is at the very apex of learning and 
another ten minutes would be more 
effective today than an hour to- 
morrow, the bell rings, the clock 
strikes, and we must pass on to 
something else. It all reminds me 
of the sudden stop I used to ex- 
perience in running down hills on 
my father’s farm, because a barri- 
cade of barbed wire suddenly ar- 
rested my body. I not only caught 
the pricks of the barbed wire but 
I was stopped so suddenly that I 
was thrown down. As children 
become interested in any particular 
subject and the prolongation of 
that period for fifteen or twenty 
minutes would mean so much to 
them, why must the whole of their 
educational life be thrown out of 
gear because of a clock striking? 


As we rise in the scale of educa- 
tion the time element becomes 
more and more important. Some- 
how we have a notion that a boy 
must attend college for four years; 
that an additional year and a 
thesis make a “doctor.” I was 
amused sometime ago in sending 
the credentials of members of my 
staff to various universities recom- 
mending these men for a doctorate 
to find that the replies were almost 
uniform. These men have studied 
and have had experiences and have 
rendered service equivalent to that 
for any doctor’s degree, but “no 
man can be a doctor from this 
university until he has breathed 
our air at least so many months.” 
Time dominates us in education 
from the cradle even to the grave. 


It is simple to say that time domin- 
ates all things, and yet I question 
this statement. At least education 
is too much characterized by the 
striking of the clock or the revolv- 
ing of the years. Interest, the joy 
of learning, the completion of a 
job, the development of a person- 
ality, the growth of physical 
strength, these things cannot be 
measured by hours and days. Many 
a child might have been intellec- 
tually born again if the clock had 
not struck; if the teacher had just 
had the opportunity to go on until 
curiosity was aroused and ambition 
stirred and life made real. We 
cannot dispense with the clock, but 
in my humble opinion it dominates 
American education and I believe 


it should be dethroned. 


Student Aid Our High Schools 


“It is not a civic duty for a teacher to 


allure young people to accept public 
relief under whatever name.” 


E. W. BUTTERFIELD 
Superintendent of Schools 
Bloom field, Connecticut 


Ar a recent meeting the state 
Administrator for the National 
Youth Administration gently re- 
proved Connecticut superinten- 
dents and principals who have been 
hesitant in the use of federally 
supplied Student Aid for High 
School pupils. He was disturbed 
that some school men allow it to 
be a school understanding that 
this is some form of relief. 

Now let us think a minute. That 
is just what it is. It is relief, 
family relief, somewhat disguised 
to make it palatable. Once again 
let us be honest. 

He urged that the regulations 
concerning character, ability and 
the school work done be given 
liberal interpretation and especial- 
ly that pupils should not make too 
much of their signed declaration 
that aid is “necessary” if they are 
fo enter and to remain in school. 

I must disagree with this posi- 


tion. It is not a civic duty for a 
teacher to allure young people to 
accept public relief under what- 
ever name may be used. Our in- 
herited abhorrence of poverty has 
had salutary effects, both physical 
and economical. 


v 


Much was said about the “stig- 
ma” if the receipt of aid was pub- 
licly known. Children can not 
readily be fooled. They are keen 
to detect what seems to be official 
dishonesty. In their minds there 
is no stigma to work in school, 
around school, out of school, with 
payment commensurate to the 
work done. 

Nor is there stigma to public 
aid given to one in misfortune, or 
hardship or injury, if the aid will 
give him the human rights of life, 
liberty and happiness. The giving 
and the acceptance of such aid is 
one of the implications of a social 
civilization. 


ceive it and no one likes to give 
it but there is no honest stigma. 

The stigma that is attached to 
school Student Aid is that it does 
not represent work done nor is it 
an earned dividend in society's 
joint system of insurance against 
disaster. That is, it is neither a 
wage nor a gift. 


The work that is done is un- 
necessary. It was not done before; 
it will not continue to be done if 
federal appropriations fail. No 
employer would pay 30 cents for 
the few minutes spent in brushing 
cafeteria tables. The pupils feel 
that recipients and the school ad- 
ministration are joining to get from 
federal sources easy money. They 
want no hand in it. And if the 
system results in bringing up a 
generation which receives public 
relief not for misfortune or in an 
emergency but as a_ legitimate 
source of support, we New Eng- 


No one likes to re- landers don’t want it either. 
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Books, Business and Budgets 


HECTOR L. BELISLE 
Superintendent of Schools 
Fall River, Massachusetts 


“Keeping a $1400 teacher working with $35 worth of books for 35 
pupils when $70 worth are needed, is a folly which 
no man in his senses can approve.” 


HE notion that the manage- 
ment of a school system has no 
connection with business is hoary 
with age but refuses to die. It 
dates back to the days when 
learned and worthy clergymen 
were school committeemen and 
superintendents, competent to see 
that children received instruction 
but usually uninformed on _ busi- 
ness principles. Professional and 
business men today often fail to 
recognize that the conduct of even 
a one hundred thousand dollar a 
year school organization calls for 
the application of business meth- 
ods. In the absence of that kind 
of sound management much of the 
money spent can be wasted through 
the production of inferior results. 

The application of business prin- 
ciples to educational administra- 
tion is nowhere else more impor- 
tant than in the relationship of 
budget allowances for books and 
supplies to the total appropriation 
for schools. Budget makers, whe- 
ther school committees or other 
municipal authorities, will provide 
the necessary fuel, will hesitate to 
abolish unnecessary positions or 
make even temporary cuts in sal- 
aries, but will deeide that the 
schools “can get along” with a half 
allowance for pupils’ and teachers’ 
working materials. 

Particularly is this true of books. 
An arithmetic dog-eared and 
soiled, with several pages missing 
or partly torn out is still a book. 
That it is years behind the times 
in the presentation of subject 
matter does not count. Many 
people think that the horse-car 
methods of instruction which gave 
grandpa his limited education 
ought to be good enough for his 
grandson. People not in the field 
of education do not realize the 


revolution which has swept the 
entire field of text-book and read- 
ing matter production in a genera- 
tion. All along the line two aims 
have been foremost: simplification 
and the appeal to interest. These 
are fundamental needs in school- 
books. There can be no universal 
education except in terms suffi- 
ciently simple to be grasped by the 
generality of youth and in terms 
of a motivating interest which will 
make the pursuit of knowledge 
reasonably appealing. Pupils, 
then, are entitled to school-books 
not only complete and clean but 
also planned to make instruction 
effective. 

Let us assume a grade teacher 
receives an annual salary of four- 
teen hundred dollars for teaching 
thirty-five pupils. The teaching 
cost is forty dollars per pupil. Sup- 
pose a per capita allowance of two 
dollars per year is required for 
books, only five per cent of the 
teacher’s salary is further spent to 
make her teaching produce the 
best results. But the budget trim- 
mers decide that half the book 
allowance must be saved. The 
teacher therefore is compelled to 
do a cripple’s job, the effectiveness 
of her instruction very materially 
diminished because her working 
materials are inadequate. 

What lawyer or merchant would 
give his stenographer half the note- 
books and pencils she needs for 
taking dictation and half the paper 
and ribbons needed for typing 
transcriptions? 

What man would pay two hun- 
dred dollars for house-painting 
labor and furnish only half the 
paint needed to cover his house 
properly? 

These questions are absurd. No 
more absurd than denying the 


forty dollar pupil the two-dollar 
book allowance he needs to receive 
the benefit of the instruction his 
teacher is paid to give him. 

Reading is the foundation sub- 
ject in education. It opens the 
door to vast treasuries of know- 
ledge. Boys and girls forget, men 
and women forget much of what 
they were taught in school. But 
reading remains. Few who have 
learned to read abandon reading 
entirely. The chief problem in 
universal education is the develop- 
ment of interest in the right kind 
of reading. This requires that the 
schools be provided with books in 
great variety, informational and 
interesting to the point of leading 
children to ask for more. The 
eagerness and delight with which 
children turn to such books after 
a period of famine is proof of the 
value of the investment. Love of 
reading the right things must be 
cultivated. It is difficult to think 
of any other one thing which will 
contribute more to a_ successful 
and happy life. Only the schools 
can provide the necessary books in 
abundance to attain this end. Edw 
cation largely fails when children 
leave school with no desire to read 
anything worth while. It remains 
that the constantly increasing lei 
sure which they will have as adults 
will be largely ill-spent. It means 
also that as citizens they are likely 
to be uninformed and unintelli 
gent, a prey to the superficialities 
of shallow minded political charle 
tans. 

To accomplish their main pur 
pose the schools must have ade 
quate provision for books. 

When three sixth grade classes 
are reduced to using one set of 
arithmetics which travel from 
room to room every morning the 
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educational waste is little short of 
appalling. 

A survey commission report says 
on this subject: “(The city) has 
paid for current maintenance and 
has not received the return there- 
from that would be possible had 
the city been a little more gener- 
ous in provision for textbooks. 
....A financial loss has been per- 
petrated upon taxpayers; an edu- 
cational loss has been inflicted on 
boys and girls.” 

Business is business. In com- 
merce and industry intelligent 
direction constantly seeks the 


elimination of waste and the secur- 
ing of more effective production. 
In no well-organized business is a 
high-salaried worker kept con- 
stantly employed with inferior 
tools or without the necessary tools. 
In a profit-aiming organization that 
would mean bankruptcy. 

The schools are engaged in the 
business of producing educational 
results. The absurdly unwise 
policy of keeping a fourteen hun- 
dred dollar teacher working with 
thirty-five dollars worth of books 
for thirty-five pupils when seventy 
dollars worth are needed is a folly 
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which no man in his senses can 
approve. 

Education in the public schools 
is an investment made by the 
people for the welfare of both the 
individual and the public. As an 
investment it should be managed 
according to business principles. 
After the selection of the right 
kind and the right number of 
teachers the most important thing 
is provision for the proper teach- 
ing materials to make the teachers’ 
services worth-while. Most impor- 
tant of all is provision for an ade- 
quate supply of the right kinds of 
books. 


Tenure Brings Challenge 


T is pretty generally agreed that 


.self preservation is the first law of 


life. This is true of both man and 
animal. In striving for the preser- 
vation and advancement of self, 
there is the deep and natural urge 
for security. 

The dictionary definition of se- 
curity reads: “Freedom from fear, 
anxiety or care; confidence of 
power or safety; assurance, cer- 
tainty. Freedom from risk, danger, 
harm. That which secures or 
makes safe; protection.” 

The element of security has long 
been considered one of the largest 
compensating factors in favor of 
entering educational service. 

It may well be asked, what are 
we seeking pretection from; what 
are we granted safety for? Briefly 
stated, the only justification for 
protective guarantees for the teach- 
ing profession is that we be pro- 
teeted from unfair, unjust, selfish 
interference while in the serious 
and effective pursuance of our du- 
ties in giving the children under 
our care the best educational 
guidance and leadership of which 
we*are capable. 

Shakespeare has Hecate, in Mac- 
beth, say to the First Witch: 


EDWIN C. WAGGENER 
Principal of Liberty School 
Englewood, New Jersey 


“And you all know security 

Is mortals’ chiefest enemy.” 

In what sense may security be 
one’s enemy? It may be one’s 
enemy if it engenders a feeling of 
smug complacency. It may be a 
deadening condition if it gives one 
the feeling of having “arrived.” 
It may kill initiative if it encour- 
ages the idea that there is nothing 
to win or lose. 

A very considerable amount of 
time and concern has been given 
by our professional organizations 
through the years to the establish- 
ing ef the most stable and secure 
conditions of work for our profes- 
sion. This is well and good and 
necessary. However, do we tend 
to stress security and to forget to 
demand efficiency of ourselves and 
of those within our ranks? Are 
we as deeply concerned about our 
product as our pensions? Will we 
grant that training counts as well 
as tenure? 

The answer to these questions de- 
pends upon the individual. To 
generalize carelessly is usually as 
unfair as it is unsound. 

To maintain security and at the 
same time demand efficiency is a 
state of professional balance which 


must be sought with increasing 
seriousness if we are to be equal 
to the modern problems with 
which we are and shall be con- 
tinually faced. The safety of se- 
curity is that of honor and trust. 
It must be won through established 
capacity for and continued willing- 
ness to do aceptable work in edu- 
cation or any other field. 

No period of probation . will 
make up for lack of character. And 
to the writer, the problem of effi- 
cient service under conditions of 
freedom is strictly one of character. 


One of the most encouraging 
things observed by the writer over 
a number of years is that teachers, 
principals and superintendents are 
unbelievably accurate and just in 
judging their fellows. Competence 
is recognized and respected. The 
time markers are spotted and re- 
sented by their fellows. 


An immediate and future chal- 
lenge to our profession is to raise 
its standards by and within itself, 
the result of which would be to let 
the rain of ample compensation 
and protection fall only upon those 
who are honestly serious about the 
task of education. 
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Letter-Writing Experiment 


“An attempt was made to take some 
of the boredom out of concocting letters 
from thin air.” 


HELEN VOSATKA 
West Technical High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


| there anything less interesting 
than writing a letter to a friend or 
relative, perhaps imaginary, such 
as most pupils must write in the 
course of their school years? Usu- 
ally the assignment is something 
like this: “Write a letter to a 
friend or relative telling of some 
interesting experience which you 
have had or have heard of.” Or 
it might be: “Write a letter to a 
friend asking him to visit you dur- 
ing his vacation.” The creation 
of the body of such a letter has 
always proved something of a prob. 
lem to many pupils. They rack 
their brains for ideas and the re- 
sults are usually characterized by 
stiffness and lack of spontaneity. 
During one such lesson with a 
junior high school class an attempt 
was made to take some of the bore- 
dom wut of concocting letters from 
thin air, by a decision to have the 
pupils combine forces and write a 
kind of community letter to a ficti- 
tious but familiar character. The 
blackboard was cleared to allow 
ample space for the spread of 
ideas, after which one pupil wrote 
a tentative heading and salutation 
on the board, subject to change as 
soon as the course of the letter had 
become clear. Then the entire 
class concentrated on finding a 
sentence interesting enough to be 
used as a lead for the letter. Sev- 
eral volunteers were asked to give 
their ideas orally, the first con- 
tributors naturally being the more 
original and imaginative thinkers 
in the class. Others were given an 
opportunity to comment upon and 
to improve these ideas, and after 
the group had decided which of 
them was best, the pupil who had 
contributed most to its construc- 
tion wrote it upon the blackboard 
in the proper place. After that 


any pupil was free to go to the 
board at will to make corrections 
in spelling, punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, or to improve bits of illegible 


writing. 


Now that the group had a gen- 
eral idea as to the theme of the 
letter, more pupils volunteered 
follow-up sentences. The best of 
these was added to the one already 
written, and the work progressed 
in this manner for a few minutes. 
Then a more informal procedure 
was taken up. The next opportu- 
nity to continue the work at the 
board was thrown open to anyone 
who thought he had a usable idea. 
The pupil went to the board as 
soon as he was ready, without wait- 
ing to be called upon. This in- 
formality tended to keep most of 
the class alert, for most pupils 
like to write on the board, and 
most of them can follow an idea 
when once they have been given a 
start. These new contributions 
were hailed with much interest— 
often with amusement amounting 
almost to hilarity while any short- 
comings in content or structure, or 
in the mechanics of writing were 
immediately pounced upon. Pupils 
wishing to suggest improvements 
in content presented their versions 
for group approval before making 
any changes in the work already 
written. The first pupil to see a 
mechanical error was the one to 
correct it, going to the board of his 
own accord. This provided an op- 
portunity for those pupils who 
couldn’t think of anything to write 


, about, since almost anyone could 


correct a misspelled word or sup- 
ply a missing punctuation mark if 
he could only find the error more 
quickly than his neighbor did. 
Those who had already done some 
writing at the board were re- 


strained a little, so that the slower 
ones might have a better chance 


to take part. 
As the letter grew in length, gen. 
eral interest strengthened, and 


those who had already contributed 
a sentence or so began to come up 
for second or third turns. At this 
stage the slower pupils were given 
as much help and encouragement 
as possible, and a number of them 
responded, having needed only to 
be spurred on a little. The slowest 
ones were definitely assigned such 
small tasks as dotting a certain i, 
making a question mark or period 
clearer, changing a small letter to 


a capital, inserting a comma, or. 


merely making a certain bit of 
writing more legible. This part of 
the work was of course less anima- 
ted than it had been when the more 
active pupils had it entirely in 
their own hands, but it was given 
stimulus by ocasionally calling up- 
on one or two of those almost too 
enthusiastic volunteers who could 
be counted upon to add something 
interesting. 

Finally, the letter was brought 
to aclose. By this time it covered 
most of the available blackboard 
space, in fifteen or twenty different 
and generally scrawling handwrit- 
ings. One of the non-contributors 
succeeded in addressing an enve- 
lope; another one added the return 
address; and for one of the most 
backward, perhaps, remained the 
task of sketching in the postage 
stamp. 

This exercise provided enough 
material for one lesson in letter 
writing, but since the work would 
have to be removed from the board, 
the time was extended so that every 
member of the class could make an 
accurate copy of it at his desk, to 
be submitted for correction. Here 
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Student Dictionaries 
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Grades I, Il, Ill 


New York 


EVANSTON ILLINOIS SanFrancisco 


an opportunity was given to those 
pupils who wished to make any 
suitable changes or additions of 
their own. In this way each one 
was enabled to exercise as much 
originality as he possessed, and he 
who had none to exercise had 
nothing to do except to copy the 
letter exactly as it stood. The least 
that could be said for a pupil of 
the latter type was that he had 
gone through the motions of writ- 
ing a letter correctly, and had be- 
come just that much more familiar 
with its form. 


This lesson had not been planned 
to take such a course, but perhaps 
by its very unexpectedness it suc- 
ceeded in arousing the interest of 
the class to a greater degree than 
was usually attained by the ordin- 
ary procedure. An _ occasional 
planned lesson of this kind might 
serve to add a livelier note to a 
somewhat routine task. 


The product of one such lesson 


ran as follows: 
Blue Creek Camp 
Minton, Ohio 
July 15, 19— 
Dear Shorty, 

You’re missing a carload of fun by not 
being here in camp this summer. If you 
think you had a good time last year you 
ought to be here now! I’m sharing a tent 
with Tubby Wilson—you know him—he’s 
the fellow from Akron, and he weighs 
about a hundred seventy. Do you re- 
member the way he used to keep things 
humming around camp with all his crazy 
tricks? Well, he’s funnier, and fatter 
than ever, this year. Everyone knows 
that Tubby’s the best swimmer in camp, 
but sometimes during swimming period 
he pretends he can’t swim a stroke, and 
he does all kinas of comical things, like 
falling off the diving board to make a big 
splash. Then he thrashes around and 
yells for help. He keeps us laughing un- 
til we’re tired out. Everybody says he 
ought to charge admission for the shows 
he puts on. 

The whole crowd is going out on an 
overnight hike tonight. We're not taking 
any tents along—just blankets. That’s the 
best way to sleep—just pick out a nice 
soft spot, roll up in your balnkets, and 
then—pleasant dreams. That is, they're 
pleasant until it begins to rain or until 


the mosquitoes begin to work on you. 

Shucks, Shorty, I surely do miss: having 
you here. I'll be seeing you in about 
three weeks and I'll have a stack of 
things to talk over with you. Write and 
tell me all the home town news. I'd like 
to know what you're doing with yourself 
back there in Cleveland. 

Your best friend, 


WINSHIPISMS 


Real democracy is public re- 
spect for the common people and 
self-respect of the common people. 


A teacher who is not proud to 
be a teacher should not be a 
teacher. There is no opportunity 
in the world of which one should 
be more proud than that of being 
a teacher. 

v 

A man’s life can be no higher 
than his aspiration, and his aspir- 
ation can be no higher than his 
appreciation. 


A. E. Winship. 
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Robin Hood Goes 


DOROTHY ANN RUST 
Santa Barbara, California 


‘mar much dreaded large class 
is a joy in teaching voice-choir 
work. In fact, the larger the class 
the better the results. While many 
kinds of poetry have been used 
successfully in this study, narrative 
poetry and particularly the old 
English ballads are ideal. 


The implications given to verse- 
choir work are varied, and, sad to 
say, some educators enjoy making 
something far too difficult out of 
it. In reality it is simplicity itself. 
To begin with, the ballads are a 
natural form of poetry, sung by 
and handed down by generations 
of ordinary folk. (Modern bal- 
lads are copies of this style, too.) 
It is just as natural today for stu- 
dents to relate aloud these tales 
with all of their dramatic implica- 
tions as it was for their ancient 
forebears to do so centuries ago. 

The prime hurdle to jump, we 
have found from experience, is a 
psychological one. American chil- 
dren, or, for that matter, Ameri- 
ean adults, are not natural singers, 
nor mass expressionists. (Foot- 
ball, and baseball games are ex- 
ceptions, but they do not repre- 
sent this type of expressionism.) 
Those of you who have attended 
an English gathering know how a 
song springs to the people’s lips 
en the slightest provocation. All 
ef us, no deubt, have noticed how 
silent and awkward the American 
audiences are teday when the “Star 
Spangled Banner” is flashed on 
the screens of our cinema houses. 

You are likely to find a certain 
strained atmosphere hovering over 
your class when you begin this 
work. The first time we used it, 
the class was large and made up 
of a great conglomeration of 
Greeks, Italians, Jews, Mexicans, 
Irish, Germans, Armenians, and 
a few who would be called typical 
Americans. Of course, they were 


Would your pupils “sniff” at Verse-Choir 


reading? 
to like it. 


all Americans, but by virtue of 
their foreign extraction and the 
section of a large city that had 
bred them, they were just about 
as difficult to interest in verse-choir 
work as a prize fighter in needle- 
point. You could just see the 
sneers form on their faces when 
the subject was broached. 


Dauntless, I believe, is the word 
to express our character that day. 
It had occurred to us that these 
children were not to blame for 
their lack of appreciation of some- 
thing that seemed sissified to them. 
One could not hand it to them and 
say, “Take it or leave it.” Rather 
we asked ourselves what interested 
them most in the movies or on the 
radio. Picaresque characters do- 
ing valiant deeds led the list. It 
was a perfect lead. For what were 
the ancient mummers but picar- 
esque characters who did valiant 
deeds or at least told of such dan- 
gers for a crust of bread? 


So this was our approach. There 
was nothing sissified about Gil 
Blas, or Robin Hood. or Don 
Quixote and these children were 
made to know it. Of course, you 
may have a dignified, well-bred, 
interested group of youngsters. If 
you do, you are fortunate, indeed. 
Your approach will not bother 
you. They will take that part of 
it for granted. We, however, were 
not so fortunate. 

The next step is to choose your 
ballades or narrative poems and 
of the many hundreds of suitable 
ones the following are excellent: 
“Robin Hood and Little John,” 
“Sir Patrick Spence,” “The Wife 
of Usher’s Well,” “The Cruel 
Brother,” “The Douglass Tragedy,” 
“Bonnie George Campbell,” “Hind 
Horn,” and modern ones like “The 
Highwayman,” or “The Haunted 
House.” They are particularly 
suitable when they contain numer- 


Here’s how they may be taught 


ous speeches and when there is a 
recurrent chorus. 

Next, one segregates the voices 
into three groups . . . high, medi- 
um, and low. Test them by having 
each student in each row read a 
short verse of two or three lines, 
Tell each student in what group 
he belongs. He can read from his 
own seat, however, if you wish. 

Quite naturally the average per- 
son has a medium pitched voice; 
so it is natural that the medium 
group carries the general narrative 
theme. The high and low voices 
are used intermittently to relieve 
the tedium and to add the high- 
lights and shadows of sound, as 
it were. 

Each group reads as a whole. 
At first they will not find it easy 
to begin at the same instant. A 
student leader from each group 
can help in this situation by stand- 
ing before the class and leading his 
particular group. A teacher can- 
not lead all three groups without 
confusion unless each group is 
seated together. Then one stu- 
dent leader or the teacher alone 
can handle the entire group. But 
reseating the students, according 
to voice pitch, at the beginning of 
the hour may cause more loss of 
time than you wish to spare. 

Let us take, for instance, “The 
Highwayman” by Alfred Noyes, 
which is a general favorite in the 
school rooms, and lay out a work- 
able pattern for it, one which we 
have used and proved to be suc- 
cessful. The lines marked low, 
medium, or high are, of course, 
read by that group. 


The wind was a torrent of darkness 
among the gusty trees, (Medium.) 
The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed 

upon cloudy seas, (Low.) 
The road was a ribbon of moonlight over 
the purple moor, (High.) 
And the hithwayman came 
Riding—Riding— (Medium.) 
The highwayman came riding, up to the 
old inn-door. (Medium.) 


riding— 
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He’d a French cocked-hat on his forehead, 
a bunch of lace at his chin, (Low.) 

A coat of the claret velvet, and breeches 
of brown doe-skin; (Medium.) 

They fitted with never a wrinkle: his 
boots were up to the thigh! (Medium.) 

And he rode with a jewelled twinkle, 
(High.) 

His pistol butts a-twinkle, (High.) 

His rapier hilt a-twinkle, under the 
jewelled sky. (High.) 


Over the cobbles he clattered and clashed 
in the dark inn-yard, (Low.) 

And he tapped with his whip on the shut- 
ters, but all was locked and barred; 
(Low.) 

He whistled a tune to the window, and 
who should be waiting there (Medium.) 

But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 
(Medium.) 

| Bess, the landlord’s daughter, (High.) 

Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her 
long black hair. (High.) 

IV 

And dark in the old inn-yard a stable- 
wicket creaked (Low.) 

Where Tom the ostler listened; his face 
was white and peaked; (Low.) 

His eyes were hollows of madness, his 
hair like mouldy hay, (Low.) 

But he loved the landlord’s daughter, 
(Medium.) 

The landlord’s red-lipped daughter, 
(Medium.) 

Dumb as a dog he listened, and he heard 
the robber say—(High whisper.) 


“One kiss, my bonny sweetheart, I’m after 
a prize to-night, (Medium.) 

But I shall be back with the yellow gold 
before the morning light; (”) 

Yet, if they press me sharply, and harry 
me through the day, (’’) 

Then look for me by moonlight, (’’) 

Watch for me by moonlight, (’’) 

I'll come to thee by moonlight, though 
hell should bar the way.” (”) 

VI 

He rose upright in his stirrups; he scarce 
could reach her hand, (Low.) 

But she loosed her hair i’ the casement! 
(Low.) 

His face burned like a brand (Low.) 

As the black cascade of perfume came 
tumbling over his breast; (Low.) 

And he kissed its waves in the moonlight, 
(High.) 

(Oh, sweet black waves in the moon- 
light!) (High.) 

Then he tugged at his rein in the moon- 
light, and galloped away to the West. 
(Medium.) 


PART TWO 
I 
He did not come in the dawning; (Medi- 
um.) he did not come at noen; (High.) 
And out o’ the tawny sunset, before the 
rise o’ the moon, (Medium.) 
When the road was a gipsy’s ribbon, loop- 
ing the purple moor, (High.) 
A red-coat troop came marching—(Low.) 
Marching—Marching— (Low.) 
King George’s men came marching, up 
to the old inn-door. (Low.) 
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They said no word to the landlord, they 
drank his ale instead, (High.) 

But they gagged his daughter and bound 
her to the foot of her narrow bed; 
(Medium.) 

Two of them knelt at her casement, with 
muskets at their side! (Medium.) 

There was death at every window, (Low.) 

And hell at one dark window; (Low.) 

For Bess could see, through her casement, 
the road that he would ride. (Low.) 


Ill 

They had tied her up to attention, with 
many a sniggering jest; (Medium.) 

They had bound a musket beside her, 
with the barrel beneath her breast! 
(High.) 

“Now keep good watch!” and they kissed 
her. (Low.) 

She heard the dead man say—(Medium 
in half whisper.) 

Look for me by the moonlight; (Low.) 

Watch for me by the moonlight; (Low.) 

I'll come to thee by moonlight, though 
hell should bar the way; (Low.) 

IV 

She twisted her hands behind her; but 
all the knots held good. (Medium.) 
were wet with sweat or blood! (High.) 

She writked her hands till her fingers 

They stretched and strained in the dark- 
ness, and the hours crawled by like 
years, (Medium.) 

Till, now, on the stroke of midnight, 
(Low.) 

Cold, on the stroke of midnight, (Low.) 

The tip of one finger touched it! The 
trigger at least was hers! (Low.) 


: University Research is the basis of our advertising. 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 


wholesome 


me adds fun to your work 


One of the reasons Chewing Gum is so popular 
with everyone is that it is healthful and can be 
enjoyed while you’re doing so many other things. 

Children like Chewing Gum so let them have 
it. It’s good for them. 4 Aids to Good Teeth are 
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Vv 

The tip of one finger touched it; she strove 
no more for the rest! (Medium.) 

Up, she stood up to attention, with the 
barrel beneath her breast, (High.) 

She would not risk their hearing; she 
would not strive again; (Low.) 

For the road lay bare in the moonlight; 
(Medium.) 

Blank and bare in the moonlight; 
(Medium.) 

And the blood of her veins in the moon- 
light throbbed to her love’s refrain. 
(Low.) 


Tlot-tlot; tlot-tlot; (Medium.) Had they 
heard? The horse-hoofs ringing clear? 
(High.) 

Tlot-tlot, tlot-tlot, in the distance? (Medi- 
um.) Were they deaf that they did 
not hear? (Low.) 

Down the ribbon of moonlight, over the 
brow of the hill, (Medium.) 
The highwayman came riding, 

riding! (Medium.) 

The red-coats looked to their priming! 
(Low.) She stood up, straight and 
still! (High.) 


riding, 


Vil 


Tlot-tlot, in the frosty silence! Tlot-tlot, 
in the echoing night! (High.) 

Nearer he came and nearer! Her face 
was like a light! (Medium.) 
Her eyes grew wide for a moment; she 
drew one last deep breath, (Medium.) 
Then her finger moved in the moonlight, 
(Low.) 

Her musket shattered the moonlight, 
(Low.) 

Shattered her breast in the moonlight 
and warned him—with her death. 
(Low.) 


Vill 
He turned; (High.) he spurred to the 
West; (Medium.) he did not know 


who stood 

Bowed, with her head o’er the musket, 
drenched with her own red blood! 
(Low.) 

Not till the dawn he heard it, his face 
grew grey to hear (Medium.) 

How Bess, the landlord’s 
daughter, (Medium.) 

Had watched for her love in the moon- 
light, and died in the darkness there. 
(Medium.) 

Ix 


Back he spurred like a madman, shrieking 
a curse to the sky, (Medium.) 
With the white road smoking behind him 
and his rapier brandished high! (High.) 
Blood-red were his spurs i’ the golden 
moon; wine red was his velvet coat, 
(Low.) 
When they shot him down on the high- 
way, (Medium.) 
Down like a dog on the highway, (Low.) 
And he lay in his blood on the highway, 
with the bunch of lace at his throat... 
(Medium.) 
x 
(Almost whispered verse.) 
And still of a winter’s night, they say, 
when the wind is in the trees, (High.- 
When the moon is a ghostly galleon 
tossed upon cloudy seas, (Medium.) 
When the road is a ribbon of moonlight 
over the purple moor, (High.) 
A highwayman comes riding—(Low.) 
Riding—Riding— (Low.) 


A highwayman comes riding up to the 
old inn-door. (Low.) 
XI 


Over the cobbles he clatters and clangs 
in the dark inn-yard; (Low.) 

He taps with his whip on the shutters, 
but all is locked and barred; (High.) 
He whistles a tune to the window, and 
who should be waiting there (Medium.) 
But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 

(High, medium, and low.) 
(High, 


Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 
medium, and low.) 

Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her 
long black hair. (High, medium and 
low.) 


As a general rule high-pitched 
voices are more flexible and have a 
lyric quality. Medium voices work 
well almost anywhere. Lower- 
ranged voices punctuate the tale 
with mystery, tragedy, bravado, 
and intensity. 

We never found any trouble with 
discipline during these readings, 
for everyone is anxiously awaiting 
his next cue to “come on.” As we 
have mentioned before, the larger 
the class, the better the results. 
You will find no exact rules for 
creating verse choir patterns. Cre- 
ate your own. Let the cadences of 
the lines help you. If you know 
the rudiments of music, the task 
will be simpler, but, anyway, you 
can do it. Experiment with the 
lines aloud, keeping in mind the 
emotions engendered by these 
three pitches in vocal tones. 


Ballads have been associated 
with pleasure through the cen- 
turies. True enough, their themes 
are often tragic, but still they were 
repeated from earliest times for 
their entertainment values. If an 
English class can study them for 
their story-value, rather than for 
their metre, for their scintillating 
verbal music than for their rhymes, 
the class certainly enjoys them 
more. When, in ten years’ time, 
a ballad may come the way of your 
erstwhile student, he will think of 
you kindly, if he is able to read it 
with relish rather than thrust it 
from him with a “had enough of 
that stuff in high school” attitude. 
Verse choir recitations can be made 
to interest at least ninety-nine out 
of every hundred students. 
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It Seems to Me 


BYRON C. KIRBY 
Principal, Oliver School 
South Bend, Indiana 


A Triangle of Techniques 


Readiness, motivation and compre- 
hension are elemental terms in instruc- 
tion. We have read about them, we 
have talked about them, but still we 
have failed to capitalize them to the 
fullest degree. Let’s make a critical 
examination of our work now; let’s 
resolve to make our teaching more 
vital than it ever has been. 


Readiness cannot be overstressed. Is 
this child’s mind capable of grasping 
what the teacher is trying to teach? 
Is the subject matter in this lesson or 
this course on his mental level? There 
can be no teaching unless the method 
and subject matter are in harmony 
with the child’s intellectual status; 
unless all factors are nicely attuned. 
Important steps in teaching are—(1) 
modify the subject matter; (2) mod- 
ify the method; and (3) modify the 
child’s experiences through stories, 
pictures, field trips and reading. In 
this last connection, however, be sure 
that every activity is closely allied 
with the subject matter in question. 
Everything that is foggy and irrele- 
vant clutters the work. 

Motivation. Have we created a 
burning passion on the part of each 
child to master this assignment? Is 
the child itching to pursue this activ- 
ity or is he itching to jump out the 
window and slink down the alley? 
Make the work interesting and color- 
ful. Create a dominating purpose and 
the child will do the rest. 

Comprehension. All teaching is 
lost motion if it does not result in un- 
derstanding and appreciation. We 
must be sure the child understands 
what we present; that he can analyze 
it, discuss it, use it. The only real 
test of comprehension is practical 
application. Supply plenty of oppor- 
tunity for it. 


“The highest ambition of every 
good teacher is to be excelled by 
his pupils. The one thing he wants 
more than anything else is that 
those whom he teaches will sur 
pass him in every respect—i 
brains, character, achievement. 

—wWilliam Lyon Phelps. 
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in the Day’s Work 


Everett V. Perkins 
Principal of Cony High School 
Augusta, Maine 


LEADER OR DRIVER? 


Our discussion at today’s faculty conference was based on the following 


outline, a copy of which was handed each teacher. 


AS A TEACHER AM I A LEADER OR A DRIVER? 


THE LEADER 
(Think of the leader of 
a party up a mountain.) 
Lets the group share in many 
of his plans. 
Proceeds a little way ahead. 


Is friendly and interesting. 
Depends upon influence instead 
of authority. 

Keeps group in a state of joy- 
ful anticipation. 


IF I talk over with the class 
about plans, asking their opin- 
ions regarding assignments, re- 
views, explanatory devices, 
general procedures, and _ all 
other things about which young 
people might have valuable 
ideas; 

IF I am ahead of my students, 
not only in knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, but in courtesy, 
patience, correctness of speech, 
punctuality, orderliness, en- 
thusiasm, industry, and in the 
other characteristics and at- 
tainments which are desirable 
for boys and girls to possess; 
IF young folks look upon me 
as a friendly and interesting 
person, one whom they like to 
be with and many of whose 
traits they desire to imitate; 
IF I suggest instead of com- 
mand, direct instead of rule, 
and aim to encourage the good 
in students rather than to sup- 
press the bad; 


IF students come to my class 
joyously, leave it eager to begin 
tomorrow’s assignment, and al- 
ways have a feeling that they 
are going to do better and 
better work; 


THEN I AM A LEADER AND 


MAY I BE A BETTER ONE. 


THE DRIVER 
(Think of the old time 
slave driver.) 


Makes all the plans himself. 


Takes a position anywhere but 
in the front. 

Is unfriendly and uninteresting. 
Depends upon authority in- 
stead of influence. 

Keeps group in a state of fear. 


IF I always tell students just 
what is to be done and how 
they are to do it, maintaining 
that their duty is merely to 
absorb and conform; 


IF I have little thought for my 
example in respect to those at- 
titudes and achievements which 
I expect the boys and girls to 
have; 


IF I am not fond of young 
people and do not make it my 
concern to win their respect 
and confidence ; 


IF I think much about the dig- 
nity of my position as teacher, 
emphasize the importance of 
implicit obedience on the part 
of my students, and exult in 
my power to inflict penalties; 
IF students dread to get the 
marks I give them, expect to 
fail in my subject, and shrink 
from coming to my class for 
fear of being victims of sarcasm 
and punishment; 


THEN I AM A DRIVER AND 


MAY I REFORM. 


At just the right time 
WINSTON releases 


a new civics 


DEMOCRACY 
AT 
WORK 


Fincher, Fraser, and Kimmel 


New 
Timely 
SANE! 


An action-picture of ever- 
changing America. Presented 
by means of the story ap- 
proach in a text that stimu- 
lates appreciation of things 
American and demonstrates 
the necessity of objective 
thinking on both domestic 


and foreign issues. 


Every American teacher of 
junior high school civics will 


want this extraordinary book. 


Write 
for further information 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON 


COMPANY 
Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Educational Horizons 


By RanpDALL R. PENHALE 


Principal, Iron River High School, Iron River, Michigan 


W rx 6,000,000 students now 
in secondary schools, maintained 
at a yearly cost of $810,000,000, the 
task of preparing a modern curri- 
culum assumes gigantic propor- 
tions. What is on the horizon? 
The trend, if New York City’s 
$4,500,000 eleven-story skyscraper 
Needle Trades High School to be 
occupied this month can be taken 
as an index, is definitely towards 
the vocational, not, however, to the 
detriment of the cultural. Dr. 
Campbell, city superintendent, 
says, “Nothing like it has ever been 
seen in this city or in the country!” 
Included in the curriculum will be 
instruction for entrance into the 
fur, shoe, men’s and women’s wear, 
and millinery industries. Six class- 
rooms are equipped for sound mo- 
tion pictures, radios are in all 
rooms, as well as a complete inter- 
communication system operated 
from the principal’s office. Pupils 
who choose studies in home eco- 
nomies will have the use of a model 
apartment, complete with kitchen, 
bedroom, and parlor. 

In Madisen, Wisconsin, Ralph 
Chamberlin, principal, reports that 
his school has a similar practical 
end in view. While 29 per cent of 
his pupils usually matriculate at 
a college, his faculty provides a 
different kind of lesson content for 
those who will not go on to uni- 
versities. In their senior year, 
English classes write business let- 
ters, etc.; no classics are studied. 
In chemistry, students learn to put 
this subject to practical uses—not 
merely to get ready for an ad- 
vanced course which might be 
taken in college. The emphasis 
is on preparation for life! 

The bombshell dropped at the 
54th annual convention ef the 
Ameriean Historical Association by 
General George C. Marshall con- 
tinues to reverberate. Said the 


general, “I believe that much of 
the colossal waste, much of the 
tragedy of war are due to the in- 
effective manner in which history 
is taught. . .. We are taught that 
we have won all the wars in which 
we participated .. . given the com- 
fortable belief of our invincibility. 
But our defeats, our errors, are 
glossed over.” Expressed in differ- 
ent words, it appears General Mar- 
shall would insist that history 
teachers indoctrinate students with 
the need for a larger army, navy, 
more and better equipment that 
we might be genuinely prepared 
for but not to engage in, a conflict. 
..- But no one will deny that Mr. 
A. E. Thompson of Tipton, Iowa, 
is on the right track whose civics 
classes are organized into a minia- 
ture Congress which permits thor- 
oughgoing oral discussion by stu- 
dents of such issues as prepared- 
ness and peace. His plan provides 
for a Senate, House, President, 
Vice-president, Speaker, President 
pro-tempore, and ten committees. 
. .- But the real encouraging note 
of the month comes from a uni- 
versity student who berates his 
school for not providing study 
facilities better than noisy dormi- 
tories and fraternity houses and 
restless libraries. He pleads for 
a plan similar to that in operation 
at Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. There basements 
of various buildings are being set 
up as study rooms. Windowless— 
yet adequately ventilated; sound- 
proof; equipped only with a desk, 
chair, and a bright lamp, each 
room is the last word in isolation 
and coneentration. More requests 
like this would dispel the popular 
notion that eollege students do not 
genuinely desire to prepare them- 
selves for life. 

Recognition of professional serv- 
ice recently came to a number of 
outstanding educators. Signally 


honored was Dr. Howard Y. Me- 
Clusky of the University of Michi- 
gan, School of Education, who has 
been given a leave of absence to 
become associate director of the 
American Youth Commission, an 
organization underwritten by 
Rockefeller funds. Under his direc- 
tion the problems of youth employ- 
ment, recreation, family life and 
social development, will be studied. 
. .. The title of “America’s fore- 
most interpreter of science in the 
news” has been conferred upon 
Howard W. Blakeslee, Associated 
Press science editor. . . . Entering 
Notre Dame University as a student 
in 1908, John F. O’Hara has lived 
to see the day when he would relin- 
quish the presidency of his alma 
mater to be selected by Pope Pius 
XII as auxiliary bishop of the 
United States Army and Navy.... 
Professor Howard L. Bevis of Har- 
vard succeeds Dr. George W. Right- 
mire as president of Ohio State 
University. 

In the secondary school field, 
Karl W. Haller, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, has been headlined for 
his ornithological discovery. He 
has decided to name his bird 
species “Sutton Warblers” in honor 
of Dr. G. M. Sutton of Bethany, 
West Virginia. . . . Thanks to 
Sheriff Carter of Fort Worth, 
Texas, Ernest Cullen, an Auckland, 
New Zealand, schoolboy has _ re- 
ceived a splendid collection of 
reptiles for his school’s museum. 
Perhaps Mr. Carter’s willingness to 
cooperate is traceable to the Cullen 
youngster’s conception of present 
day Fort Worth. He wrote: “You 
must find it very lonely in your 
fort. ... What do you do now that 
there are no more bad hombres te 
arrest?” 


Polls, surveys, 


investigations, 


radio quiz programs are the vogue 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Program for Boston 
Schools Submitted 


Boston.—Members of the Boston 
School Committee recently saw a word 
picture of what school officials believe 
would be the ideal school system for 
Boston. In response to a request of 
Committeeman Joseph Lee, who had 
urged the drafting of an “ideal” school 
program “as something by which we 
can guide our decisions,” Supt. Arthur 
L. Gould and three assistant superin- 
tendents submitted such a program. 

It included these items: 

1. A compulsory four-year home- 
making course for every girl. 

2. Slow grades for slow learners. 

3. Special classes for rapid learners. 

4. Extension of reading clinics as a 
weapon against delinquency. 

§. Re-establishment of summer re- 
view and reading schools. 

6. Provision for study trips to mu- 
seums and nature centers. 

7. Night classes in trade training. 

8. Classes for mothers at the High 
School of Practical Arts. 

9. Extension of the playground and 
recreational program. 

10. More commercial machines in 
the schools. 

11. Completion of the intermediate 
school building program. 


Mass Oath Ceremony 


Port Huron, Micu. — Teachers 
oaths were administered in a public 
ceremony to 275 Port Huron teach- 
ers, December 12, in the first mass 
pledge of allegiance of its kind ever 
held in the city. 

The oath was administered by Frank 
R. Schell, attorney for the board of 
education, with L. A. Packard, super- 
intendent of schools, presiding, as the 
teachers stood with hands uplifted and 
repeated the pledge. Teachers in Mich- 
igan public schools have taken the oath 
in previous years by signing their an- 
nual contracts, which had a clause 
containing the oath. This year they 
were required by state law to sign and 
file oath cards, before December 27. 


HUGE AVIATION SCHOOL FORCED 
TO REFUSE HUNDREDS OF BOYS 


New Yorx.—Probably influenced 
by the European war, students in the 
New York City school system have 
become strongly aviation-minded. 
Boys not yet out of junior high schools 
are clamoring for the opportunity to 
become airplane mechanics and aero- 
nautic experts. Aviation is the most 
popular offering of the vocational 
division. 

In some instances the appeal is the 
exciting note of adventure commonly 
associated with flying. Generally, 
though, the young students are fully 
aware that a first-class boom has hit 
the aviation industry, and that jobs 
are available for qualified men. They 
have read that an influx of war orders, 
combined with demands from the 
United States Government, keep the 
shops humming. 

And in the classrooms they are told 
that aviation mechanics are needed as 
never before, that even apprentices 
get good wages. 

At the opening of the Spring term 
last week at the Manhattan High 
School of Aviation Trades, a record 
enrollment of 3,100 boys taxed the 
school to its capacity. In fact, over- 
crowding, an inadequate teaching staff 
and poor quarters are some of the 
handicaps that face the educational 
officials. 


Devoted solely to teaching and 
training aviation mechanics, the Board 
of Education’s airplane school at 220 
East Sixty-third Street is the largest 
institution of its kind in the country. 
Boys from every borough eagerly seek 
admittance. Right now the complaint 
is that it has become over-popular. 

The principal, Elliott V. Noska, 
had to turn away 500 students when 
the new term opened. Poor boys and 
rich, from the East Side and Park 
Avenue, foreign-born and native 
Americans, bright students and dull- 
normals, all are anxious to get in on 
the “ground floor” of this booming 
trade. 

There is a pretty good reason why 
the subject has attained such popu- 
larity. Of the 196 boys who were 
graduated a few weeks back, 90 per 
cent will be working before the month 
is over. 

While graduates of the academic 
schools frequently have to wait two, 
three or even four years to get any 
kind of job, the aviation school ex- 
periences little difficulty in placing its 
students. Under the direction of 
Daniel J. Brimm, Jr., an effective em- 
ployment bureau is maintained. Air- 
lines throughout the country are made 
aware of the student’s qualification: 
and abilities. 


Guy W. Powers 
To Brattleboro 


BraTTLEBORO, V1.—The Brattle- 
boro Board of Education has elected 
Guy W. Powers, one of the State’s 
ablest educators, to the post of Super- 
intendent of Schools. Mr. Powers has 
made a fine record during his eighteen 
years as Superintendent of the Wind- 
ham County Central School District 
comprising eleven towns. He has been 
active in the development of Leland 
and Gray Seminary at Townshend, a 
long established institution which 
serves the secondary school needs of a 
large rural population. 


University Aids 
Industries of State 

Durnam, N. H.— Manufacturers 
in New Hampshire brought 130 tech- 
nical problems to the University of 
New Hampshire’s Engineering Ex- 
periment Station in 1939, Director 
George W. Case, has disclosed. 

Large and small companies alike 
made use of the technological facilities 
in all fields of engineering. Largest 
number of experiments was in the field 
of mechanical engineering with 67. 
Chemical engineering contributed 50 
and electrical engineering 13. Sixty- 
four different companies brought 


problems. 
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BRITAIN TO END SCHOOL HOLIDAY 
DESPITE AIR RAID POSSIBILITIES 


Lonpon.—The British government 
has served notice on 400,000 British 
school children that their war-time 
holiday must end to save them from a 
“growing demoralization.” 

Earl De La Warr, President of the 
Board of Education, announced in the 
House of Lords that school attendance 
for children still living in the so-called 
danger areas would be made compul- 
sory. The new policy was announced 
in reply to a question from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Most Rev. 
Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang. 

Out of nearly 1,250,000 children 
now in the danger areas—those from 
which children were removed early in 
the war to places considered safer from 
air raids—about 400,000 were getting 
no schooling, De La Warr said. He 


added that whatever the risks of air 
raids—and he said he thought they 
were still great—‘‘we must see that 
every child goes to school somewhere.” 

“If parents are not willing to send 
their children to the comparative 
safety of reception areas, then they 
must send them to school in town,” 
he said. ‘The moment the children 
can be accommodated, attendance 
must be enforced.” 

Full-time schooling was the objec- 
tive, he said, but a half-time provision 
for all children by April would be an 
acceptable minimum. 

Efforts will be made to have school 
buildings commandeered for war pur- 
poses returned, and in some cases the 
buildings may be shared by schools and 
civil defense organization. 


Teachers Get Pay 
Raise In Somerville 


SOMERVILLE, Mass. — The Somer- 
ville School Committee went on rec- 
ord in favor of professional increments 
being continued, announced raises of 
$100 for 39 teachers and of $50 for 
seven teachers, in submitting a budget 
of $1,407,339 recently. 

The salaries budget is $21,000 over 
the salary expenditures of last year, 
although the actual budget requests 
for 1940 are but $600 more than those 
of 1939. 

In 1939 the Board of Aldermen cut 
the school budget about $40,000 but 
later restored about half that amount. 
Set aside for salaries is the sum of $1,- 
319,266. 


University Center 
For Atlanta Nearer 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Progress is being 
made in the effort stimulated by the 
offer of the General Education Board 
of the Rockefeller Foundation to ob- 
tain establishment of an Atlanta Uni- 
versity Center. 


It will be necessary to obtain public 
pledge of $5,000,000 before the Gen- 
eral Education Board’s offer of $2,- 
500,000 may be accepted. 

Preston S$. Arkwright, President of 
the Georgia Power Company, and 
General Chairman of the public drive 
to obtain these funds, says that $3,- 
100,000 of the necessary money is al- 
ready pledged. 


Besides these pledges, alumni leaders 
of Emory University, Agnes Scott 
College and the Candler School of 
Theology are already in process of 
campaigning for some $600,000 addi- 
tional endowment for their units, to 
strengthen them for participation in 
this central activity. 


Business leaders, as well as local edu- 
cators, have been aroused by the chal- 
lenge of the need for this center, 
which educational experts, who have 
surveyed the situation, declare to be 
one of the most critical issues of the 
southeastern region. 
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South Carolina 
Ups Bus Help 


C.—The general ap- 
propriation bill has been increased by 
$100,000 to a total of $400,000, 
through action of the Senate in allot- 
ting this sum to assist counties in de- 
fraying the cost of transporting pu- 
pils to and from school over special 
buses provided for the purpose. The 
upper group of lawmakers chalked up 
this addition to the already ample 
fund measure as it sped through sec- 
tions of the bill most pressingly in 
need. 

The vocational educationaal aid 
fund was also boosted from $40,890 
to $50,890, at the suggestion of the 
Finance Committee. Senator Bates of 
Richmond pointed out that the higher 
figure was in the House Bill but that 
the Finance Committee lowered the 
allocation through “a misunderstand- 


ing. 


Tarrytown Pupils 
Veto Stockings 


Tarrytown, N. Y. — Pupils of 
Highland Manor School, Tarrytown, 
pose a problem common in winter to 
parents, teachers and doctors alike in 
refusing to wear full-length stockings 
and insisting upon braving the wintry 
blasts in the briefest of ankle socks. 

The mothers of these teen-age stu- 
dents have pleaded with them on the 
score of chapped legs and the danger 
of catching cold. The faculty voted 
for full-length stockings. But the stu- 
dent government association vetoed 
them and gave blanket approval to 
bare legs even in bleakest February. 

With each side claiming victory, a 
joint committee of students and teach- 
ers was appointed to discuss the situa- 
tion. Failing to come to an agree- 
ment, they decided to arbitrate, with 
the health aspect the point at issue. 
The Life Extension Institute was to 
be the judging authority. 

Dr. Eugene H. Lehman, director of 
the school, now has the answer. It un- 
conditionally upholds the stand of the 
adults, reading in part: “We believe 
that the faculty ruling on this subject 
is entirely correct and is in complete 
accord with common sense and good 
hygiene.” 


Make your “School Catalogue” alive with Wilson-Way Photos. 


Wilson-Way School Photography, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Graves Puts Limit 
On Education Right 


PHILADELPHIA. — An “aristocracy 
of service” rather than “merely an 
‘aristocracy of brains’”’ was suggested 
as a slogan for American higher edu- 
cation by Dr. Frank P. Graves, New 
York State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, speaking at the midwinter con- 
yocation of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“Today our social problems and 
needs in America seem most complex 
and momentous,” he said, “and we 
should strive as never before to select 
our leaders wisely and then train them 
definitely for the service of society.” 

Dr. Graves declared that not even 
“the most gifted youth” had any natu- 
ral right to the advantages of a col- 
lege education, since he was “not in 
the least responsible for his great abil- 
ity.” 

“The only justification for his re- 
ceiving opportunities denied to others 


is a larger return to society,” the- 


speaker went on. ‘Indeed, the more 
highly endowed he is, the more sensi- 
tive should he be rendered to social ser- 
vice. 

“For higher education added to his 
natural gifts will proportionately in- 
crease his already large capacity for 
good or ill, and if he used his powers 
for strictly selfish, predatory or crim- 
inal ends, there could be no more pro- 
found disservice to society than pro- 
viding him with a college education. 
Such a policy, pushed to its logical 
conclusion, would lead to social sui- 


cide.” 


High Schools Hit 


In Rutgers Report 

New Brunswick, N. J. — High 
schools are neglecting the student of 
superior ability, according to indica- 
tions of tests given last year at Rut- 
gers University, Dr. Griffith W. Wil- 
liams, assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy, said. Dr. Williams discussed the 
subject in a report on the administra- 
tion of scholastic aptitude tests as 
part of university entrance require- 
ments. Rutgers instituted the apti- 
tude test as a requirement for entrance 
last year. 

Through installation of this require- 
ment, the average aptitude test score 
for the freshman class was raised fror 
84 in 1938 to 94 in 1939, Dr. Wil- 
liams pointed out. This increase of 
ten points indicates a higher level of 
ability of members of this year’s fresh- 
men class, he added. 

“This year’s entering class is a more 
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"WRITE YOUR CONGRESSMAN’ HABIT 
WILL BE ANALYZED AT SYRACUSE 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Seeking a greater 
understanding of the present “write 
your Congressman” habit and devel- 
opment of a formula whereby legisla- 
tors can evaluate floods of mail to 
which they are frequently subjected, 
A. Blair Knapp, dean of men and in- 
structor in political science at Syra- 
cuse University, is making an analysis 
of communications received by Rep- 
resentative Clarence Hancock of the 
Thirty-fifth New York District. 

Selected for the study is the mate- 
rial received by Mr. Hancock from 
his constituents during consideration 
of the amendment of the Neutrality 
Act in a special session of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress. Included are letters, 
telegrams, postcards, petitions and 
many printed appeals circulated in the 
Protestant churches of Syracuse. 

In turning over the mass of cor- 
respondence for study, Mr. Hancock 
explained that this form of appeal to 
members of Congress had reached such 
proportions that Representatives were 
confused by it and that some method 
was needed for evaluating it so that 
legislators could determine quickly the 
extent to which it should receive at- 
tention. 

ConpbiITIONS FOUND CHANGED 

Dean Knapp has undertaken the 
study because of its importance in the 


field of legislation which he regards as 
the key process in representative gov- 
ernment since the manner in which 
policies and programs are formulated 
really determines whether the govern- 
ment is a representative one in accord 
with democratic theory. 


Since his will be a pioneering study, 
Dean Knapp has little precedent to 
follow in his study which he expects 
to evolve slowly as the work proceeds. 
His first approach is that of classify- 
ing the material as to type, whether it 
is a petition, personal letter, telegram, 
etc., and as to the sender. The latter 
will be classified by age, sex, party af- 
filiation, occupation, religion, rural or 
urban residence, etc. 

Another basis of classification will 
be the method of approach of the 
communication, whether it is demand- 
ing, pleading, reasoning or threaten- 
ing. Other facts which the study 


proposes to determine will include: 


Extent to which the stereotyper 
phrases of the formal petitions appear 
in personal letters and the sources of 
these phrases. 


Extent to which dates of the com- 
munications coincide with those of 
appeals through press, radio or pulpit. 

Pressure groups to which senders of 
appeals belong. 


able class, but it has no better grasp of 
English or mathematics and is no bet- 
ter in the skills required for reading,” 
Dr. Williams reported. “It may be 
facetious to suggest that we are get- 
ting the bright but lazy student. It 
does seem probable, however, that the 
student of superior ability is not given 
work of comparably superior quality 
or quantity in the high schools. 


Plan Second Exodus 
Of Paris Children 


Paris.—Municipal and Government 
authorities are cooperating on arrange- 
ments for a possible second—and larg- 
er—exodus of Paris school children. 
They emphasize that they merely are 
carrying out measures of “natural 
foresight.” 

Only about 50,000 children were 
sent away at the start of the war, 
when everything on wheels was in de- 
mand for pushing an army of 5,000,- 
000. men into position. 

During the quiet months that have 
followed, many of the children have 


come back. Now arrangements are 
under way to send 200,000 to the 
provinces if necessary. 
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Booklets 


FOR EACH STUDENT 


24 Pages - 14 Illustrations 
@ Scenes from the Beautiful Caverns 
of Luray 
@ Shenandoah Valley @ Skyline Drive 
@ Shenandoah National Park 
@ Scenic and Historical Virginia 
Visit the World Famous Luray Caverns 
~ this year. Write todav for your copies 
of this very attractive Booklet—ONE 
FOR EACH STUDENT. 
16 MM Sound Motion Pictures in 
Color available on Free 
Loan Basis. 
Address Box 1055 


LURAY CAVERNS, 


Luray, Va. 
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‘STAY-AT-HOME COLLEGIANS’ 
LISTEN TO COURSES ON RADIO 


Co_umBus, On1o.—The Aladdin’s 
lamp of today—the radio—is taking 
the college classroom into kitchens and 
living rooms throughout the country, 
into western ranch homes and city 
apartments, and “stay-at-home col- 
legians” are expressing their prefer- 
ences as to the courses they want to 
“take.” 

WOSU, the campus station of Ohio 
State University here, has launched 
into its sixth year of such courses-on- 
the-air. People want most, a listener’s 
survey by the university shows, in- 
struction in English, sociology, Amer- 
ican government, and kindred sub- 
jects. So air classes have been arranged 
accordingly. 

Mrs. Smith on a Colorado ranch, 
while doing the family ironing, can 


turn her radio dial and sit in at a Span- 
ish class conducted by Demetrio Ca- 
barga, of the University’s department 
of romance languages. 


Mrs. Brown, mending Johnny’s 
sweater, in her suburban home, can 
tune in to a course in ““American Gov- 
ernment,” taught by Prof. H. Schuy- 
ler Foster, Jr. And Mrs. Jones, in her 
city apartment, can join the on-the- 
air class in sociology, or a class in im- 
proving one’s every-day grammar. 

There’s also a course in “World Fa- 
mous Music,” and a special one “For 
Homemakers,” that discusses prob- 
lems of homekeeping. 


Enrollment is free, and supplemen- 
tary materials may be had on applica- 
tion to the university station. 


School Ban Sought 
On “Unbiased Book” 


PHILADELPHIA.—Parents of Phila- 
delphia’s public school children were 
asked recently to seek the banning of 
a social science textbook that Mrs. Ell- 
wood J. Turner, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Daughters of Colonial 
Wars, deems “very, very un-Ameri- 
can.” 

Mrs. Turner contends the book, 
written by Dr. Harold Rugg, profes- 
sor of education at Columbia Univer- 
sity “tried to give the child an ‘un- 
biased’ viewpoint instead of teaching 
him real Americanism.” 

“All the old histories taught ‘My 
country, right or wrong,’” she said. 
“That’s the point of view we want our 
children to adopt.” 

Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of schools, said several books 
of Dr. Rugg were in use here. “They 
are not used exclusively in the 
schools,” he added. “The children are 
taught from several textbooks and 
they understand the author’s opinion 
may be colored and they use their own 
judgment.” 


Expert Hits 
School Rewards 

EvaNsToN, should 
stop “bribing” their children to win 
high scholastic ratings, a university 
educator said recently. 

The advice came from Dr. Witt 
Brogan, professor of education at 
Northwestern University, who re- 


ported he had found that the practice 


of giving nickels, dimes, bicycles, 


promises of vacations and other 
“minor bribes” was one of the “great- 
est single causes of cheating in 
schools.” 

“The grading system as normally 
set up in our schools,” Dr. Brogan said, 
“discourages those children who need 
encouragement, and encourages those 
who would learn easily anyway. Giv- 
ing a nickel or a dime or a new bicycle 
for bringing home good grades ac- 
centuates this evil. 

“The practice of giving rewards 
makes grades the reason and purpose 
of learning instead of emphasizing the 
learning itself,” he contended. “In 
my experience, systems of punishment 
and reward for grades have been the 
greatest single cause for cheating in 
school.” 


Aid to Youth 
Costing $400,000,000 


WasHINGTON.—The Federal Gov- 
ernment is now operating a youth- 
relief program which touches and 
gives whole or partial support for vari- 
ous types of training to about 1,000,- 
000 young people at a cost of about 
$400,000,000 a year. Of this total, 
$300,000,000 is expended on the Civ- 
ilian Conservation Corps and $100,- 
000,000 through the Nationa’ Youth 
Administration. 

A Congressional group, led bv Sen- 
ator Murray of Montana has intro- 
duced companion bills in the House 
and Senate to raise the annual com- 
mitment for the NYA to $500,000,- 
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000. The NYA is really many ac. 
tivities in one, which distributes jts 
$100,000,000 over an estimated 773,. 
000 young people in this fiscal year, 
of whom 500,000 are in school and 
273,000 are out of school. It operates 
in the age brackets from 16 to 24, 
giving seasonal assistance in many 
cases and permanent assistance in oth- 
ers. In the peak month of 1939, 272,- 
000 high school students were on its 
rolls. 

The high school students getting as- 
sistance receive not less than $3 and 
not more than $6 a month, in return 
for assigned small chores which do not 
interfere with the regular employment 
of normally paid workmen. College 
students in this program get from $10 
to $20 a month for similar work. 

The out-of-school youth program 
run by the NYA consists largely of 
providing facilities for vocational ed- 
ucation and some work for which 
wages are paid on a lower scale than 
those given to adults in the WPA. 
About half of these out-of-school 
youths worked less than six months 
last year and in the full period of 
NYA operation 70 per cent have 
worked less than one year on these 
made projects. 


Weigh Appeal 


On Teacher Exams 

ALBANY. — Disappointed and dis- 
turbed by the decision of Frank P. 
Graves, State Education Commis- 
sioner, that boards of education are 
powerless to compel school teachers to 
undergo physical examinations unless 
the health of pupils is endangered by 
contagious diseases, officials of the 
New York City board are considering 
two possible avenues of appeal. 

The Graves decision was the cli- 
max of an appeal by Mary B. C. Byrne 
of the Bronx, one of the 250 teach- 
ers ordered by the New York City 
board last October to submit to exam- 
inations. Miss Byrne, a teacher for 33 
years, failed to comply and was given 
one alternative—retirement. 

She fought this. The board pre- 
ferred charges of incompetence, in- 
sufficient service and insubordination 
against her, but Dr. Graves said the 
only evidence presented was her re- 
fusal to obey the order. 

The board may now ask Commis- 
sioner Graves for a reargument on the 
basis of legal rulings he may have 
overlooked, or may go to the Supreme 
Court here. If the ruling is not ap- 


pealed, hereafter teachers will be called 
for examinations on a voluntary basis 
only. 
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Humanitarianism 
Award to Teacher 

PirrsBURGH. — A woman who has 
educated 10,000 boys and girls—most 
of them so poor that they could pay 
her nothing—will be awarded the sec- 
ond annual humanitarian award by 
the Variety Clubs of America, it has 
been announced here. 

She is Martha Berry, Founder and 
Director of the Berry Schools in 
Mount Berry, Ga., an institution in the 
red clay hills of the southern state 
that grew from a log cabin Sunday 
School to a fully accredited college 
“with the world’s largest campus.” 

The award, carrying with it a cita- 
tion for “the most outstanding 
achievements for human welfare with- 
in the year 1939” and a silver plaque 
with “‘an intrinsic value of $1,000,” 
will be presented to Miss Berry in 
Dallas, Texas, April 19. 


His Thesis Recorded 
On Discs; Cheaper 

PRINCETON, N. J. — A Princeton 
University junior, Frederick L. Ferris, 
Jr., of Pennington, turned in to pro- 
fessors a 20,000-word thesis on “‘geol- 
ogy of New Jersey” recorded on 
phonograph records instead of being 
typed. 

Ferris said he saved $8 by having 
the treatise put on 10 12-inch discs, 
1000 words to a side. Typing would 
have cost $18, the records $10. The 
student correlated his treatise-lecture 


with a set of maps to be consulted by 
the listener. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Worcester, Mass. 
July 1 - August 9, 1940 


Special Schools: Geography; His- 
tory, Economics, Sociology; Bielogy; 
Education; English, Dramatics, 


Speech. 


For Bulletin and further 
information address: 
Rebert §. Illingsworth, Director 
Room 312 
Clark University Summer School 


Worcester, Mass. 


YOUTH ADMINISTRATOR ADVISES 
WORK, SCHOOL CO-ORDINATION 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Aubrey W. 
Williams, administrator of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, recently 
urged a reorganization of the Ameri- 
can educational system to co-ordinate 
schooling processes and actual manual 
labor. 

Delivering Harvard’s annual Inglis 
lecture at Fogg Art Museum, he 
pleaded for more democracy in educa- 
tional opportunity and scored what he 
described as overemphasis on a strict 
division between vocational and aca- 
demic education. 

He declared the bulk of work 
henceforward, because of the nature of 
our modern economy, would be man- 
ual labor, “not in the sense of back- 
breaking labor, but in the sense of 
machine tenders, on the farms, in the 
factories or in the service and distribu- 
tive occupations.” 

“I am personally of the opinion,” he 


said, “that the world would be a more 
comfortable and pleasant place to live 
if every one—male and female—knew 
how to wield a hammer, a paint brush, 
a skillet, a needle, a hoe, and a broom, 
at the very least.” 


Calling for an early introduction of 
“constructive activities” into the edu- 
cational system, he advised students to 
work at home, at school and for the 
benefit of the general public. 


“The world of the schoolroom and 
the world of the workshop are no 
longer separated by an unbridgable 
gulf,” he said. “The period of school- 
ing will lead in a normal continuous 
way to the work experience and per- 
sonal adjustments of adult life without 
the present breaks and interruptions.” 


Williams estimated there are 4,000,- 
000 youth between the ages of 15 and 
24 who now are seeking work. 


State To Operate 
Parnassus on Wheels 

GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass. — The 
state’s first library on wheels begins 
operating soon in Berkshire county. 
The “Bookmobile’s” service to remote 
towns in the western part of the state 
will be made possible through the co- 
operation of the Massachusetts Library 
Association, the state department of 
education and the state-wide WPA li- 
brary service project. 

The vehicle, with a capacity of 800 
books and a special body for book dis- 
play, is being lent to the state by the 
Library Association. 


Girls Prefer B.A. 
To Title of Mrs. 


Austin, Texas. — Co-eds at the 
University of Texas prefer a B.S. or 
B.A. after their names to a Mrs. in 
front. Rumor that they go to college 
to get married hadn’t a leg to stand on 
after a poll taken among seniors by 
Mrs. Kathleen Bland, assistant dean of 
women. 

Sixty representative seniors were 
queried. If their wishes come true, 85 
per cent will work the first year after 


they leave college; 10 per cent will 
marry and § per cent will go home. 

Most of the 85 per cent seek careers 
in journalism or business administra- 
tion. Teaching ranked next and after 
that home economics and science in 
popular choice. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


SUMMER SESSION 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
on Lake Champlain 


JULY 8 to AUG. 16 


Exceptional recreational advantages combined 
with graduate and undergraduate courses in Li- 
beral Arts, Education, Business and Engineering. 
Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental courses. Special 
courses in Fine Arts, Music and Drama. Courses 
also for Superintendents, Supervisors, Principals 
and Teachers. Demonstration Schools. Excursions 
under University management 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
Burlington Vermont 
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Book Reviews 


Mankind to Date 
Across THE AGEs. THE STORY OF 

Man’s Procress. By Louise I. Ca- 

pen.—New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 

cago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, San 

Francisco: American Book Com- 

pany. 

The times are out of joint, no 
doubt, and many hearts, both young 
and old, are troubled over the future. 
What is more timely then than a book 
like this “Across the Ages,” whose 
sub-title, “The Progress of Mankind,” 
aptly suggests the encouragement to 
be drawn from the long view back- 
ward? 

And it is true progress in civilized 
living, in the arts, in education, in re- 
ligion, as well as in the ability to pro- 
duce more conveniences and comforts 
and to communicate and transport 
more speedily, that the author, Dr. 
Louise I. Capen, chiefly writes about. 
Wars and warlike developments, while 
not treated as non-existent, are rele- 
gated to subordinate position and not 
glorified. 

Arrangement of subject matter is 
by pure units, eighteen in all. Each 
unit makes a complete and fascinating 
story of some phase of human devel- 
opment. 

The style is straightforward and 
clear and employs short sentences. An 
amazing amount of historic informa- 
tion is conveyed in quite an unclut- 
tered way. Of course the problem of 
what to select for such a text, to be 
used by high school students, is one 
which the author has had to solve in 
accordance with her own best judg- 
ment. That judgment appears to have 
been well based and discriminating. 
Happily there has been a willingness 
to omit the non-essential. 

Students of world history who fol- 
low the guidance furnished by this 
text will come to the present day with 
a sense of perspective and perchance 
a keener realization that the first half 
million years have been the hardest. 


Socialized Living 
Our Lire TocetHer. By 

Joseph I. Arnold and Dorothy J. 

Banks.—Evanston, New York, San 

Francisco: Row, Peterson and Com- 

pany. 

What are “The Purposes of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy?” A re- 
cent report of the Education Policies 
Association of the National Education 


Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators is de- 
voted to an effort to answer this far- 
reaching question. Their study is 
grouped around four great groups of 


objectives, namely: self-realization, 
human relationship, economic efh- 
ciency and civic responsibility. The 


authors and editors of Building Our 
Life Together have kept these objec- 
tives definitely in mind in the prepara- 
tion of the book, its genuine contri- 
bution to all four groups being highly 
apparent. This means that the vol- 
ume is not a typical high school text 
in government, although it has four 
excellent units dealing with this phase 
of the general subject. In the light 
of the fundamental objectives we 
naturally expect to find a strong em- 
phasis upon economic and social prob- 
lems and are not disappointed. It is 
most distinctly a student-centered 
book. Probably its outstanding char- 
acteristic is the skill with which all of 
the material is written from the point 
of view of the student’s experience. 

The format of the book is inter- 
esting and attractive. It is unusually 
rich in illustrations, there being an 
average of one for every two and one- 
half pages. The line drawings are 
original and challenging and include 
many pictographs and cartoons. Ap- 
pended to the chapters are “Problems 
and Cooperative Activities.” These 
are by no means the least valuable part 
of the work. The vocabulary studies 
in this connection ‘are especially 
worthy of attention. Such a volume 
is good reading for any of us and will 
be found to be highly stimulating to 
the boys and girls for whom it is writ- 
ten. 


Everybody’s Business 


UNDERSTANDING AMERICAN  Busi- 
NEss. By Humphrey B. Neill in 
Collaboration with Howard M. 
Cool. New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco: The 
Macmillan Company. 

The great majority of young people 
step out of school into the world of 
business without the faintest idea of 
what business is all about or how it 
operates. 

“Understanding American  Busi- 
ness” is intended to make this passage 
from school to business more intelli- 
gent and therefore safer for the indi- 


vidual and for society. The book is 
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not a treatise on economics, altho 
it conveys many economic truths ag 
principles. The author is describing 
the elements of business and in so dy 
ing he uses concrete _ illustratiog 
rather than abstractions of thought 
language. 

Place should be found in the gep 
eral course of every high school 
America for the kind of business pr 
view given so clearly and practicalh 
in this attractive volume. It is ng 
over the heads of average or slighth 
below average boys and girls. Yetj 
can be studied by the most inteh 
gent without any feeling that it is ta) 
simple. 

A pertinent sidelight on the prep 


aration of this text is contained in tk 
fact that its author had access to tk 
files and archives of the National Be 
ter Business Bureau, which, with # 
sity affliated local bureaus, receiyg 
every year some half million querig 
and complaints from people whose ig 
norance of business matters is in may 
instances astonishing. 


Glimpses of 

Self Government 

Democracy at Work. E. B. Fix 
cher, Westwood, N. J.; Russell £ 
Fraser, East Orange, N. J. and Wik 
liam G. Kimmel. — Philadelphig 
Chicago, Atlanta, Los Angeles, Da 


las, Toronto: The John C. Winstay 


Company. 


This text for junior high schools § j 


Fincher, Fraser and Kimmel illustrats 
the modern handling of civics quit 
forcibly. The volume, “Democracy @ 
Work,” was evidently written to cap 
tivate the pupil by making use d 
stories in which he may imagine him 
self the chief actor. The device: 
skilfully employed with the definit 
purpose of implanting important fad 
and concepts. 

The five units of the book are: 
Student as a Community Member, 
Community as a Service Organizati¢ 
The Increasing Number of Comme 
nity Services, Making a Living in? 
Community, and Governing the Con 
munity. These captions give om 
the barest outline of a book whié 
in its lively chapter headings 4 
narratives, its stimulating questié 
and frank discussions of public prt 
lems, ought to help greatly int 
making of adult citizens who are 
miliar with democratic ideals 
practical ‘goals and ready to do th 
parts to attain them. While the tt 
of the book is constructive, ther! 
no glossing over of defects in 
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American system, no arbitrary pre- 
scriptions for the remedy of existing 
ills. Suggested remedies are named 
and their claims to attention are stud- 
ied, but pupils are left free to form 
their own conclusions as members of 
a democracy must and should be. 


Geography for Juveniles 
“Home Lire iN Far Away LAnps. 

By Wallace W. Atwood and Helen 

Goss Thomas.—Boston, New York, 

Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Colum- 

bus, San Francisco, London: Ginn 

and Company. 

“Home Life in Far Away Lands”— 
now in revised edition incorporating 
many minor improvements along with 
changes that bring it up to date— 
makes geography a live adventure. The 
child is introduced at once to chil- 
dren of his own age whose lives are 
passed in homes and homelands very 
diferent from his own. He is led to 
ge the reasons for many of these dif- 
ferences. And thus before he knows 
what has happened to him he has en- 
tered the portals of this engaging, 
composite science of man’s relation to 
the earth which he inhabits. 

The story is told in clear and sim- 
ple English. Maps are stripped of ir- 
relevant matters. Illustrations are 
abundant and closely linked with the 
type text. In unit arrangement, fore- 
words, summaries, queries and quizzes, 
in motivation and re-motivation, and 
in the amount of geographic fact and 
understanding which it offers—this in- 
troductory volume of the well-known 
Atwood series represents a real achieve- 
ment. 


A”“Math” Merger 
SENIOR MATHEMATICS FOR HIGH 

ScHoots. By Virgil S. Mallory and 

Howard F. Fehr.—Chicago, Boston: 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Company. 

Those walls of Jericho that have so 
j long separated mathematics into dis- 
tinct areas such as algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, analytics and calculus 
are gradually crumbling. 

Some of those walls have already 
fallen, especially in the junior high 
school and in freshman classes in cer- 
tain colleges. Now comes a lively 
trumpet call to overthrow the barriers 
in the senior high school. 

“Senior Mathematics” is an enthusi- 
astic and at the same time mature and 
well-generaled attack. The integrat- 
ing force is, naturally, the functional 
Concept. Without this concept, much 
of higher mathematics is but dimly 
understood and the study becomes 


little more than drill in the use of 
rules and formulae. But once let the 
student grasp the elusive functional 
idea and he sees more clearly what he 
is doing and why he is doing it, and 
grows in mathematical power accord- 
ingly. 

The book bears evidence of careful 
authorship with an eye to awakening 
and holding pupil interest. The text 
was submitted to classroom testing be- 
fore publication. Its scope is such as 
to meet the Gamma requirements of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board in all but solid geometry, which 
is not included, although bits of inte- 
gral calculus are. Introduction of 
each principle or concept is done with 
admirable skill and clarity. The aver- 
age student should be able to make 
good headway in this text without the 
teacher’s help. 


Thing, Speak, Write 
THOUGHT AND Expression. Book I. 

By Charles Swain Thomas; Myra 

Adeline Paine; Nelle Glover Ens- 

weiler. New York, Chicago, Bos- 

ton, Toronto: Longmans, Green and 

Company. 

The wording of the title, “Thought 
and Expression,” indicates quite clearly 
the concept of the authors that intelli- 
gent working of the mind must pre- 
cede each attempt at oral or written 
English, if results are to be more than 
merely superficial. 

Book I, the volume just issued, is 
addressed to pupils of junior high 
school age. It is broad in scope and 
comprehensive in content. It is dig- 
nified without coldness. It deals un- 
shrinkingly with the technical details 
that all must master in order to speak 
or write with any degree of pleasure or 
assurance. The pupil is told with 
frankness that these techniques are 
means to an end, not ends in them- 
selves. 

Suggested assignments throughout 
the book are varied, abundant and well 
suited to the interests and capacities 
of boys and girls. 

On the whole the new text which 
Dr. Charles Swain Thomas and his co- 
authors have written represents a fresh 
and promising approach to the teach- 
ing of effective English. 


Safety Plays 

REHEARSAL FOR SAFETY. A Book of 
Safety Plays. By Fannie Venable 
Cannon. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, Inc. 
A little book of a hundred needful 


cautions is this “Rehearsals for Safe- 
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ty.” But instead of a dull and unim- 
pressive listing of what one should or 
shouldn’t do if one is to avoid acci- 
dents, here are a half dozen one-act 
plays—not mere dialogs but eventful 
scenes that are sure to hold attention 
and make plain many a lesson. The 
playlets are for pupils of elementary 
and junior high school ages. Only a 
minimum of scenery and accessories 
is required. In fact, the scenery can 
be dispensed with if desired. 

Safety indoors and out is the one 
purpose interwoven through these 
episodes. Included are warnings about 
rusty nails, loose matches, littered 
floors, defective electric wiring, poor 
housekeeping, playing ball in the 
street, using a chair as a step-ladder, 
throwing fruit skins on sidewalk, run- 
ning with object in mouth and many 
others. 

Following each of the plays is a set 
of questions to aid the teacher in lead- 
ing a discussion of the dangers and 
avoidances depicted. This is one of 
the most comprehenisve and most po- 
tent of the safety texts now available 
for middle-graders. Adults themselves 
will learn some useful points from 
seeing these dramas enacted. 


Reading for Pleasure 
GrowTH IN Reaptinc. Book Two. By 

Robert C. Poley and Fred G. Wal- 

cott. William S. Gray, Reading 

Director.—Chicago, Atlanta, Dal- 

las, New York: Scott, Foresman 

and Company. 

“To enjoy, to understand, to be- 
come good readers.” ‘This is the slo- 
gan at the top of the title page of the 
volumes of the Growth in Reading 
books. It gives us an insight into the 
purpose which the authors have had 
in mind in selecting and editing the 
material. Their primary idea has been 
to provide children with reading mat- 
ter having to do with the things which 
they enjoy and understand. Conse- 
quently, the book is full of everyday 
experiences. Among the subjects rep- 
resented are sports, radio, movies, ad- 
venture and people. 

The book, though, is more than an- 
other cellection of material. It is a 
text in reading, prepared with the 
avowed intention of developing tech- 
nical skill and making literature an 
exciting experience. The double-col- 
umn pages with large, clear type are 
conducive to the encouragement of 
speed. There are numerous pictures, 
including many photographs. It is 
entirely safe to prophesy that children 
will like this book. 
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The JOURNAL of EDUCATIQS 


DIRECTORY 
The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend to its readers the following 


| firms, each specializing 


in dependable merchandise and services for schools. 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas 


American Book Company, 


Jewelry 


L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


York, Chicago, 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston Class Rings and Pins ~ 


Ginn and Company 
Boston 


D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston 

Iroquois Publishing Co., 
Syracuse, New York 


The Macmillan Co., 
New York 


G. & S. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
New York 


Newson and Co., 


New York 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Lil. 


Silver Burdett Company 
New York 


Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Dallas 


John C, Winston Company 
Philadelphia 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Commencement Announcements, Diplomas, etc. 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 


Keystone View Co., 
Meadville, Pa. 


Music 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral and Orchestri 
Music; Operettas 


Photography For Schools 


WILSON-WAY 
SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Boston and New York 
The Medici Prints and other educational series 


Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Inc. 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 
(Continued from page 98) 


today. Student opinion surveys of 
America recently plied a cross sec- 
tion of American college students 
with this question: “Should Con- 
gress allow Finland to use her war 
debt payment?” For the country 
as a whole, the answer was 62 per 
cent “yes” and 38 per cent “no”. 
... At Americus, Georgia, students 
have cempleted a research into 
human fears. Strangely enough 
“war” is not listed. This is the list: 
snakes, drunks, water, wild ani- 
mals, mad dogs, fire, stormy 


weather, reckless driving, and high ernor, or by the state board 

altitudes. ... Usually state depart- education. Only certain Westen 
ments of instruction do the investi- states preferred women for thi 
gating. But the tables are turned position, viz, Colorado, lowa, Mor 


with the publication of State Per- tana, and Nevada. ... A nation) . 


sonnel Administration by the Ad- wide survey of 41,000 college grat 
visory Committee on Education. uates proves beyend reasonabl 


The volume indicates that only 20 doubt the economic value of hight} .. 


of the 48 states have set up pro- education. Ninety-six per cent @ 
fessional qualifications for their them are now gainfully employe 
chief school executives. Their still studying, or are mar 

salaries in 1938 ranged from $2400 women. Only one-and-a-half 
to $15,000. In only 9 states did cent have been on public relief 

the state superintendents have doc- any time. The average salaryé 

tors’ degrees. In 36 states these year out of college is $1,321 a 
officers are elected, in all others for those who were graduated# 
they are appointed by the gov- years ago is $2,416. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


The Fickett Teachers’ Agency 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop Tel. Lat. 4756 
N. A. T. A. Member 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Established 1885 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and governesses 
for colleges, schools and families. 
Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successor to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
Boston, Mass., 120 Boyiston St.; New York, 70 Fifth Ave; 
Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, Walnut and Juniper 

Sts.; Portland, Ore., 400 Journal Bidg. 
Send for circular and registration form free 


A.M.’s and PH.D.’s NEEDED For The Better Positions 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nat Bann BLOG Denver 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
Largest, Most Successful Teachers Agency In The West 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 


8. F. Mannion, Miss M. 8. Gosman, Managers 
Teleph Algonquin 4-1756 


We have been supplying teachers to the Public and Private 
Schools for over forty years. We have no branches. All 
applications for membership and all requests for teachers 
receive the personal attention of the managers. Call, write, 
or telephone us for careful persona! service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Grins Between Grinds 


BLACKOUT 

Two Irishmen who occupied an 
eighth-floor flat were unable to sleep 
Sunday mornings as the sun shone in 
the windows and woke them up too 
early. So they painted the windows 
black and when they woke up they 
realized they would be late for work, 
as it was 8:15. They rushed to their 
jobs and the foreman looked at them 
in bewilderment. 


Said Pat: “Faith, and what’s the 
matter, boss? We’re only 20 minutes 
late.” 


Said the foreman: “Twenty min- 
utes? Where were you on Monday 
and Tuesday?” 


LOCATED AT LAST 

_ Two Georgia darkeys were discuss- 
ing the financial condition of the 
country. They didn’t agree. 

“You’s all wrong,” one vociferated. 
‘Dey ain’t no money sho-tage. Ah 
asked mah bankuh is he out o” money 
and he tuk me in de vault and showed 
me piles an’ piles o’ money. And ah 
says could he let me have a little. And 
he says he sho’ could, has ah any col- 
lat-rul? Ah hasn’t. Now, dat’s what’s 
de mattuh wid dis country. Dey’s 
Plenty 0’ money, but w.’s jest runnin’ 
sho’t on collat-rul.” 


PROOF POSITIVE 

Would-Be Advertiser: Are you cer- 
tain that advertisements in your pa- 
per bring results? 

Country Editor: Absolutely. Why, 
the last time a man advertised a lost 
dog, the dog walked in while the man 
was writing out the advertisement. 


SUBMERGED 

Father: Son, I want to talk to you. 
Your reports show you are not doing 
so well at school. You must do bet- 
ter this year. 

Son: But, Dad, my grades are pass- 
ing—although they are a little under 
water. 


Father: What do you mean “under 
water’? 


Son: Below “C” level. 


* 


THREE OF A KIND 


Three slightly deaf men were mo- 
toring from the north to London in 
an old, noisy car, and hearing was diff 
cult. As they were nearing the city, 
one asked: 

“Is this Wembly?” 


“No,” replied the second, “‘this is 


Thursday.” 


“So am I,” put in the third. Let’s 
stop and have one.” 


HERE AND THERE 


“With all due deference, my boy, | 
really think our English custom at the 
telephone is better than saying ‘Hello’ 
as you do.” 

“What do you say in England?” 

“We say: ‘Are you there?’ Then, 
of course, if you are not there, there 
is no use in going on with the con- 
versation.” 

% 
COMPETITION 

Harriet (coyly): Darling, do you 
think of me every minute of the day 
and night? 

Alford: Sweetheart, I cannot tell a 
lie. Sometimes | do wonder who the 
Republicans will nominate for Presi- 
dent. 

COMMON HONESTY 

At a Washington, D. C., parent- 
teacher association meeting, there was 
a discussion of the character educa- 
tion experiment which is being car- 
ried on in the schools of the nation’s 
capital. A father from one of the 
government offices spoke against the 
plan thus: “What they need to do is 
to teach the children common hon- 
esty. I bring home pencils from the 
office for the children to take to 
school. I don’t care because the pen- 
cils don’t cost me anything, but my 
boy no sooner lays a pencil on the 
desk until someone comes along and 
steals it from him. Just let the schools 
teach common honesty and we won't 
need character education.” 
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SCIENCE IN OUR 
MODERN WORLD 


WATKINS and PERRY 
6 ow A New Junior Science Series 
The Series: 


JUNIOR SCIENCE 


LANGUAGE 


BASAL READING 


SCIENCE FOR DAILY USE 
Book II - Grade 8 


SCIENCE FOR HUMAN CONTROL 
Book III - Grade 9 


tiful format and illustration: un- 
paralleled program of experimenta- 
tion. Covers all sciences in elemen- 
tary, introductory fashion, expanding 
progressively from year to year. 


Bair-Neal-Foster- 
Storm-Sanders 


STEP by STEP 
IN ENGLISH 


A New Language Series 


Grades 3-8 
The Series: 


FUN WITH WORDS... Gr. 
WITH TONGUE AND PEN. Gr. 
WORDS AND THEIR USE . Gr. 
BETTER ENGLISH USAGE . Gr. 


An outstanding contribution to ele- 
mentary education is made in this 
new language series, unique in its 
planned, developmental sequence of 
instruction in language experiences 
and techniques, oral and written, 
KNOWING YOUR LANGUAGE Gr. from grade to grade. Based on the 


STRENGTH THROUGH ENGLISH standards set by “The Experience 
Gr. 8 Curriculum in English.” 


THE INTERMEDIATE READERS 


and the accompanying equipment 
in the series THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
Gates-Huber-Peardon-Ayer 
Publication of the equipment for the interme- 


& © 


— The Readers — diate grades by Gates and Ayer, completes this 
leading basal reading program through the 6th 

LET’S LOOK AROUND 
. Grade. Readers, Preparatory Books, and Manu- 

- Fourth Reader > 

LET'S TRAVEL ON Also ready: ALL ABOARD, new additional 
- Fifth Reader - pre-reading book for this series; Reading- 
LET’S GO AHEAD Readiness Manual; Pre-Primer Preparatory 
- Sixth Reader - Book: and UNIT READERS for the 2nd and 


3rd Readers. Write us for full information. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Boson chica 


Atlanta San Francisco 


Vol 
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